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is  one  of  tlie  most  intorestin^  aiul  admirably  oxernted 
X  |)ieoes  of  ivli;^ious  and  ministerial  bioo^rapliy  we  liavo  fora 
lon^  time  seen.  J)r.  lioifciiild  d('st*rved  a  monument,  and  be  has 
a  gofxl  one.  Tlie  compibT  has  V(‘rv  dext(n'onsly  wovtm  together 
liis  ])ersonal  knowledge  witli  the  nnnnM'ons  nnto])iogra])bical 
memoranda.  A  most  atfectionate  and  filial  hand  is  visible 
through  the  whole  volume,  and  we  ])resume  there  are  few 
rc'aders  who  will  be  disposed  to  condemn  the  author  if  reverence 
and  atfectioii  may  somi'tirnes  secmi  to  give  too  partial  a  lustre  to 
the  painting.  The  volume  is  valuabh'  on  many  accounts.  As 
presmiting  a  model  of  ])astoral  and  ministerial  power,  w(‘  scarcely 
know  where,  in  our  imnn'diate  circh*,  W('  should  find  its  com¬ 
panion,  for  eminent  ministiTs  have  seldom  Ix'en  fortunate  in 
their  biogra])lu‘rs.  The  personal  reminisc('nces  of  the  patri¬ 
arch  preacher  are  very  interesting ;  and  wi‘  have  conceiv^ed  that, 
<if  some  V(Ty  (‘ininent  nnm  with  whom  it  was  his  happiness  to 
meet,  centres  of  opinion  a,nd  action  in  their  <lay,  we  have  derived 
from  them  some  of  the  clearest  and  steadiest  illustrations  of  cha¬ 
racter.  When  we  mention  that  among  his  personal  and  intimate 
friends  at  various  ])eriods  of  his  life  were  William  Wilberforce, 
Ilowland  Hill,  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  Joseph  Hughes,  and 
that  their  sayings  and  glimpses  of  th(‘ir  personality  are  vividly  re- 
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corded  with  reflecting  side-lights  also  ii])on  such  opposite  heings 
as  William  Huntingdon  and  Hannah  More,  we  su)>pose  our 
readers  will  l)e  likely  to  unite  with  us  in  the  impression  as  to 
the  prohahility  of  the  volume  iKung  an  interesting  one. 

Eighty-thrt.‘e  years  have  gone  hy  since  John  Leifcliild  was 
born  at  Barnet,  in  Hertfordsliire.  He  was  entirely  a  self-made 
man.  His  parents  seem  to  have  been  lowly  but  thoroughly 
resjK‘ctable.  His  mother,  indeed,  was  the  daughter  of  a  painter, 
who  must  have  had  some  eminence  in  his  day,  since  some  of  his 
pictur(*s  are  .still  preserved  in  the  rooms  first  visited  in  Ham])ton 
Court  Palace.  His  name  was  l^)ekman.  It  comes  out,  iiuleed, 
in  the  story,  that  the  union  was  scarcely  a  congenial  one  :  Miss 
Bockman  had  been  very  gc*nteelly  brought  u]),  and  the  incon¬ 
gruity  betwvi'ii  her  maidenly  and  her  matronly  lot  seems  to  have 
b(‘en  productive*  (»f  some  uneasiness,  which  even  the  children 
witness(‘d  ;  but  both  |)arents  wt‘r(‘  religious.  The  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  being  of  a  saturnine  and  melancholy  tem])erament,  leaned  to 
(’alvinism,  and  n‘lished  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bomaine:  the  father, 
a  sanguine,  cheerful  soul,  was  a  \\  esleyan  Methodist.  The  subject 
of  our  memoir,  as  most  <d’  our  r(‘aders  well  know,  combiiu'd  in 
his  efl’ective  teatdbmg  the  hapjUi'st  t‘xcellences  of  b(»th  systems — 
the  vertebra*  of  (\alvin,  the  vitality  of  Methodism.  A  ])retty  little 
incident  hapjK'iied  when  he  was  a  child.  John  Wesley,  then  in 
tin*  most  vem*rable  p(*ri(Kl  of  his  farm*,  perhaps,  verging  to  the 
octogenarian,  came  to  preach  in  the  little  chapt*!  at  Barnet  ;  his 
carriage  drove*  up  t-o  the  house  of  Mr.  Leifcliild,  and  as  he 
ste*pp(*d  from  it  the  little  John  ran  forward  to  lay  hold  ujioii 
the  old  man.  The  father  pulliMi  hitn  back,  but  the  saintly 
pri*aclu*r  i*xt(*ndod  his  hainl,  exclaiming,  sun*Iy  with  a  visible 
})roj>rie*ty,  ‘Sutler  the  litth*  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  tln‘m  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heav<*n  ' !  I  nder 
such  circumstance*s  the  language  can  scarcely  Ik*  regarded  as 
beirdcring  upon  presumption.  He  heard  Mr.  Wesh*y  preach, 
and  In*  thought  the  sermon  tin*  b(*st  he  had  ever  heard  ;  but 
there  was  a  most  modifying  reason  for  this:  it  was  only  a  <|uarter 
ot  an  hour  long,  d'he  reC(dK*ctions  of  tlie  early  Barnet  days  are 
very  livi*ly  and  pleasing :  escajH*s  from  dangers  on  tin*  road  and 
dangers  ot  the  sick-bi*d.  There  must  have  b(*en,  too,  round  that 
first  houseln)ld,  a  vital  religious  atmosphere,  d'he  neighbourhood 
at  that  time,  Finchh*y  (’oinmon,  was  infest(*d  by  highwaymen, 
and  one  evening,  perhaps  many  years  before  the  birth  of  John 
Leiteliild,  his  grandfather  was  n'turuing  from  London  to  Barnet, 
accompanied  by  his  .son,  tin*  father  of  the  futun^  jireacher,  but 
the  father  was  then  a  mere  lad.  They  \Vere  driving  over  the 
lonelit*st  part  ot  the  common,  which  ha4i  an  uglv  reputation  in 
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connection  witli  tlie  gentlemen  of  tlie  road,  when  the  old  man 
said,  ‘  Now,  child,  let  ns  sing  Ottford  hut  Indore  the  first  strain 
of  the  tune  could  be  raised,  an  nmnnsical  voice  thundered, 
‘Stop!’  and  an  outstrotclunl  arm  dir(‘Cted  a  ])istol  to  grand¬ 
father’s  hc'ad.  At  tliat  moment  another  vehich'  was  heard  close 
Indiind,  and  came  ii}>  before  the  r(d)ber  could  well  ride  off. 
‘There,  my  child,’  said  the  grandfathc'r,  ‘(Jod  has  appeared  for 
us;  now  let  us  sing  Ottford.’  And  so  Ottford  was  gratefully  sung 
and  repeated  while  they  whirled  into  Barmd.  d’he  father  of 
John  Leifchild  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  compound, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  these  pages,  of  exaltiMl  ])iety, 
childlike  simplicity,  and  facile  credulity.  \\a  was  himself  a 
good  preacher,  an  honest  trad(‘sman  ;  like  his  (‘ininent  son, 
always  singing  psalms  and  hymns.  He  wjis  a  man  of  iindoubted 
probity,  and  a  luJiiwer  in  all  seals  of  (pi(H‘r  ghost-stori(*s  ;  and  to 
liis  honour  shall  it  be  said,  that  if  his  faith  >vas  very  simple, 
then'  are  illustrations  in  the  volume  that  he  was  prepared  to 
act  upon  his  faith.  John  LeMfchild  the  youngiT  was  a|)prenticed 
at  St.  Albans,  when*  ho  united  himself  religiously  with  the 
Methodists.  His  occupation  s(‘ems  te^  have*  been  that  of  a 
coo])er.  With  his  son  lie  visiteel  the  charming  old  village  town 
in  bSoS,  but  found  every  locality  change'd.  Sixty  years  had 
)>assed  away  since  he  nmved  there,  an  obscun*  and  not(*h*ss  lad. 
Before  he  left  the  town  he  marrie'd  his  first  wife,  the  wife  of  a 
year.  The  old  man  walk(*d  to  the  house  when*  his  first  wife 
had  liv(‘d,  pointed  out  the*  door  in  the  gard(*n  wall  where  she 
used  to  admit  him  in  order  that  he  might  walk  and  talk  with 
her  in  the  evening.  In  that  visit  he  liv(*d  over  again,  fi>r  a  brief 
period,  his  youth.  In  many  particulars  we,  too,  are  carried  back 
by  the  storic's  of  this  old-wor  Id  1  )(*riod.  A  dash  of  ghostly  lH*li<*f 
s«*ems  to  hav(*  been  poss('ss(‘d  by  mon*  than  one  of  the*  Hoctor’s 
relativ(*s. 

‘Our  fainilv  was  not  without  its  tal(*s  of  wonder  and  suj)t‘rstition. 
My  grandtatiier’s  credulity  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  and  one 
of  his  daughters  could  a  tale  unfold  that  would  enthral  the  young, 
if  it  only  amused  the  old.  One  of  his  sisters,  also,  w  as  a  believer  in 
ghosts  and  ghost-lore,  and  could  narrate  a  tale  wliich  she  solemnly 
declared  to  be  a  true  history.  This  shall  be  related  in  my  father’s 
words,  as  it  happened  in  his  St.  Albans  [leriod. 

‘“1  give  an  account  of  an  occurrence  which  soon  after  befel 
my  aunt,  for  the  truth  of  w  hich,  as  an  event,  I  can  vouch,  but  of 
which  1  can  olfer  no  solution.  She  was  standing  in  a  little  shop 
fronting  the  sire(*t,  while  a  custuner  was  being  served.  On  a 
sudden  her  absent  son  passed  in  the  street  before  her,  and  as  he  passed 
gave  her  a  look  of  recognition,  which  so  surprised  and  overjoyed  her. 
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that  for‘»ettin^?  everything  else,  slie  rushed  into  the  street  after  hiin. 
When  there  she  could  not  see  him,  and  concluded  tliat  he  had  gone 
to  the  alley  which  led  to  the  Abbey”  (my  father  pointed  this  out 
to  me,  and*  the  place  of  apparition),  “  and  meant  to  hide  himself 
awhile^.  We  all  went,  as  soon  as  we  could  assemble,  in  search  of 
him,  but  could  not  discover  any  trace  ot  the  son.  My  aunt  then 
concluded  that  she  had  seen  his  spirit,  and  tell  seriously  ill.  1  noted 
the  circumstances  in  writing  at  the  time,  and  pondertd  ONer  them. 

“‘A  few  weeks  afterwards  my  father  came  to  see  us,  and  my 
aunt  truly  divined  Ins  errand.  He  had  received  a  letter  trom  the 
captain  of  the  ship  in  which  her  son  was  sailing,  ^stating  that 
the  unfortunate  lad  had  tallen  trom  the  mast  and  tracturtal  his 
skull.  While  lying  on  his  death-bed  he  directed  the  captain  to 
write  to  my  father^  whose  address  he  named.  The  dates  of  tins 
misfortune  and  of  her  hallucination  corresponded  precisely,  'fhe 
deceased  was  a  clever,  amiable,  and  handsome  ^  j  outh,  and 
mother  never  completely  recovered  her  animation  alter  his  death. 

He  removed  to  Loudon,  there  uniting  himself  with  the 
Methodists,  with  whom  it  sivnied  likely  his  religious  lot  in 
life  would  be  ca.st.  lit-  w’jis  received  ns  one  of  then  lociil 
preachers.  He  lienixl  treipieiitly  and  en]o\ed  the  tiieiidship 
of  dabez  Bunting,  Mr.  Benson,  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  Some¬ 
times  he  numbered  Mr.  Bunting  amongst  his  hcareis ,  and 
although  presently  their  paths  tliverged,  their  friendship  toii- 
tinuetrtill  the  close  of  the  career  of  the  eminent  conservator  of 
Metluxlism ;  when  considerably  more  than  halt  a  centuiy 
from  tin*  time  wdien  they  dissolved  their  more  immediate  le- 
lationship.  Dr.  Lt‘ifchild  preached  the  funeral  sermon^  over 
the  cotlin  of  his  aiicimit  friend  in  the  City  Road  (liapel, 
the  cha[H‘l  reared  upon  the  site  of  that  inore  primitive  building 
wlieri;  he  hml  worshipped  when  he  tirst  came  to  London, 
and  near  which  his  tirst  pulpit  efforts  were  made.  He  entered 
Hoxton  Academy  in  LSOL  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  his  tutors  ;  aiul  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  tli.it  ns 
religiiUis  convictions  and  creed  were  wrought  out  by^  liinist  t. 
As  a  consequenci‘  he  was  too  Arminian  tor  the  Calvinists, 
and  too  Calvinistic  for  the  Arminians  ;  but  his  success  seems  to 
have  earlv  commenced,  his  power  ot  convicting  consciences  an 
bringing  character  to  a  stand.  So  early  in  his  ministiy  we  tun 
he  was  the  means  of  introducing  Thomas  Spencer  to  Ins 
woiulerful  and  loo  t‘phemeral  labours.  Here  is  the  incident . 

‘“When  I  was  at  Uoxton  I  was  preaching  at  a  chapel  m 
Hertford,  and  there  delivenMl  a  sermon  trom  Psalm  xxiii.  1.  t 
h.ad  numerous  heads  and  subdivisions,  and  ujion  them  I  exaunia‘ 
some  of  tlu»  hearers  at  their  own  homes.  \V  bib*  so  engaged,  "‘i** 
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intbnned  of  a  youth  who  could  give  me  a  particular  account  of 
them  all.  He  was  sent  for,  and  soon  appeared— a  mere  bov,  with 
ji  ruddy  countenance  and  fair  hair.  Upon  my  reipiesting  him  to 
repeat  what  he  recollected  of  my  discourse,  with  much  modesty, 
but  equal  iiroinptitude,  he  began  and  went  through  my  sermon 
witli  such  accuracy,  exactitude  of  word,  and  iinitation  ol  my  tone 
and  manner,  that  1  was  amazed— his  name  was  }'^einas  ^Jpeeeer. 

I  lost  no  time  in  mentioning  him  to  ^Ir.  Ihomas  Wilson,  our 
treasurer  who  took  him  umler  his  i)iilrona!»c,  and  by  his  assistance 
he  was  placed  in  business  with  a  •'lover  in  ('heapside.  boon 
•il'terwards  he  beeaine  a  student  for  the  ministry  at  lloxton  Acadenij-, 
when  I  was  completin.'  its  curriculum.  He  astonished  us  all  by 
his  facility  in  remembering  and  repeating  sermons,  and  pleased  us 
by  his  fondness  for  writers  of  the  old  divinity  ^^ehool  as  web  as 
bV  his  interesting  appearance.  He  was,  indeed,  an  old  divine  with  a 
young  head,  ile  composed  sermons,  but  made  little  progress  ui 

classics  or  in  general  knowledge.’” 

Wo  find  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  receive  lessons  in 
elocution  from  the  well-known  lecturer  Air.  • A  he 
i.reacher  always  believed  that  he  heiietited  by  those  lectures 
thromdi  life;  no  doubt  he  did,  but  such  lessons  are  esjiecia  ly 
usefiir  ill  the  soil  able  to  receive ;  some,  we  siiiipose,  who 
received  lessons  with  him,  derived  no  such  beneht.  Once, 
while  reeitiiie  Satan’s  Addre.ss  to  the  Evil  Spirits  trom  ‘  1  aradi.se 
Lost.’  a  stout  student  was  enjoined  to  rejieat  the  word.s,  ‘  I  riiices, 
Potentates,  Warriors,’  in  siicce.ssively  louder  tones.  lleOianlly 
neinled  the  advice  :  the  tirst  word  came  out  like  distant  tlimider, 
the  .second  like  aiiiiroachiiig  thunder,  the  third  like  a  ter¬ 
ribly  near  ami  loud  clai>  ;  at  this  last,  the  laroe  h<>M«<’-<h)g 
Poiiipev,  who  had  been  aslee]i  under  the  teaclici  s  i  ''in,  a'  ^ei 
nil  and  jumped  out  ot  the  window  into  th(“  gaideii.  le  i  og 
is  a  good  judge,  sir,’  mildly  remarked  Mi.  line.  le  oc  .or 
sav.s,  ‘  It  may  be  ditticiilt  to  cre.lit  the  fact,  but  there  were  many 
witnesses  to  it,  that  on  every  following  elocution  day,  iiesdays 
and  Fridays,  when  Mr.  True  made  his  ai.))earaiiee,  no  one  could 
discover  the  dog  anywheri'.  liiitil  he  sett  ei  as  .i  pas  or, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  old  Weigh  House  (  ia|iel,  then 
under  the  ministry  ot  the  senior  .lohn  (/lav  ton.  i  ’I'*’" 
preaching  for  him  once  while  a  student,  in  tie  atdiioon. 
Mrs.  (’lavton,  an  acconijilished  divine  her.selt,  was  iireseiit,  and 
took  the'vouthfiil  minister  home  in  her  carnage  and  pleasea 
him  very  much  by  .saying  that  ‘she  could  not  tim  <111  . 
single  word  in  lh(“  si'iinon.’  Thissh(“  ipialitied  alteiwan  s,  ra  ler 
to  the  youthful  orator’s  chagrin,  by  admitting  t  lat  s  n  coii  < 
not  hear  a  single  word.’  She  was  in  tact  ipiite  <<a 
when  riding  in  a  carriage  over  stones  in  public  streets.  .  r.  .f  1 
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child  liad  several  invitations  toother  careers  than  that  which  tirst 
commanded  Ids  energies  at  Kensini^ton.  Rowland  Hill  desired 
Idni  for  his  Wotton-undor-Ed^^e  curate,  which  would  have  ^ven 
Idni  the  position  also  of  preacher  many  months  in  the  year 
at  Surrt^y  Cha|X‘l,  a  call  very  honourably  testifyin<^  to  tlie 
estimate  in  which  he  Wiis  held,  but  we  can  (|uite  see  not  at  all 
likely  to  suit  the  determinetl  individuality  of  the  young 
preacher.  His  tirst  intercourse  with  Mr.  Hill  does  not  present 
the  ol<l  gentleman  in  the  most  charming  light,  and  brings 
his  K'putation  of  drollery  more  prominently  before  us  than 
anything  else.  He  had  heard  that  Mr.  Leifchild  was  likely 
to  S(‘ttle  at  Kensington.  In  liis  letter  to  Thomas  Wilson 
lu*  describ(‘s  the  p(M)])le  there  as  ‘a  set  of  formal,  stujud 
Pri'sbyterians.’  H(‘  writes,  thendbre,  ‘  Is  the  voung  man  at 
lilu*rty?  Do  you  think  he  would  do  for  us?  Could  you  let 
us  hav(‘  a  taste  of  him  next  Tuesday  evening  at  Surrey  Cha])(‘l  V 
H(‘  was  announc(Ml  to  pnaieh  without  his  knowledge*,  and 
Surrey  Cha])(d  in  those  days  was  j)erhaps  rather  a  drcsadfiil 
]mlpit  eerdoal  for  a  young  ])reacher.  But  ‘  next  Tiu^sdav 
evening’  canu*,  and  with  it  a  large  congregation  at  Surr(‘v 
Chapi'l,  and  the  ])reach(‘r  p(‘rfonned  liis  ]>art  ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  his  sermon  he  was  sur|)rised  at  a  dis])Osition  to  risil)ility 
in  tht‘  congregation.  This  he  dealt  with  by  ex])ressing  his 
regret  if  he  had  said  anything  to  create  it,  quoting  Cowper  : — 

‘  ’Tls  pitiful  to  court  a  grin 
When  you  should  vvoo  a  soul*  — 

and  gravity  was  restored.  Presently  the  risibility  broke  fortli 
again,  and  as  he  could  not  discover  the  cause,  he  ])roceede(l 
to  hasten  to  tin*  (‘onclusion,  when  he  discovered  that  Rowland 
Hill  had  (piietly  t‘nten‘d  the  organ-gallery  b(‘hind  tlu*  j»ulj)it, 
‘and  then*,’  s<ays  the  ])r(*aclK*r,  ‘  was  pc‘rfonniiig  several  antics, 
some  (*xpri*ssive  of  assent,  and  some  of  dissent.’  We  can 
bt*lieve  for  our  parts  that  with  all  these  he  might  have 
lH*(*n  (‘omparatively  innoc(‘nt :  he  unfortunately  ])os.sessed  a 
tac(*  which  twitched  all  over  with  drollery,  although  he  had 
so  much  genth*manly  and  natural  dignity.  But  the  young  John 
Li'ifchild  and  old  Rowland  Hill  were  not  likely  to  understand 
one  another  very  well.  Mr.  Leifchild’s  position  too  at  that  time 
would  j)erhaps  justify  him  in  resenting  wdiat  he  not  unnaturally 
consi(h*red  as  something  more  than  impnqiriety.  ‘  I  was 
indignant,’  he  says,  ‘  at  his  unseemly  conduct,  and  w  hen  he 
came  into  the  vestry  and  asked  me  to  iKXome  Ids  curate 
at  \\  otton-under-Edge.  I  told  him  1  declined  his  offer,  and 
was  about  to  settle  as  minister  at  Kensington.’  ‘  That  reminds 


me/  said  he,  ‘  of  young  men  setting  up  in  business  before  they 
liave  served  their  apprenticeship/  Tlien  he  ])roceeded  to 
deserilK'  the  (pialities  he  wanted  in  his  curate;  said  ‘he  had  liis 
eye  upon  one,  but  he  is  too  mucli  of  a  lady’s  preaclier,  no 
siapdash  :  you’ve  not  got  too  much,’  continued  he.  But  l)eneatli 
all  this  we  can  conceive  the  young  man  to  retain  rather  an 
irritiited  demeanour,  and  witli  an  abrupt  ‘Go(hI  night’  the 
humorous  old  gentleman  went  his  way.  Dr.  Leifchild  giK's  on 
to  sav,  ‘  I  thank  God  I  have  lived  to  the  day  when  sucli  antics 
ar(‘  no  k)nger  tolerated  in  tlu^  ])ulpit.’  But  we  scarcely 
know  whether  our  age  is  more  free  than  that.  It  is  true, 
])erha]^s,  we  have  neitlier  a  Huntingdon  nor  Matthew  Wilkes, 
iieitlier  have  we  a  William  day.  I’hese  humoristic  studies 
must  not  1k‘  looked  at  too  rebuk(‘fully.  Dr.  lj(‘ifchild  wjus  very 
true  to  his  own  nature,  which  essentially  revolU'd  against 
all  humour  and  drollery  in  the  pulpit  ;  but  these  men  wen*  very 
true  also  to  their  natures,  and  the  Church  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  testifies  that  tlnw  were  not  useless. 

He  settled  at  Kensington  in  the  year  1 808.  He  was  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  ])rincipal  supporter  seems  to 
have  been  a  liberal  Scotchman,  whose  income  did  not  much 
exceed  £o0  pm*  annum  :  his  name  was  Duncan.  Anothm*  ot  the 
managers  was  worth  £20,000,  and  he  was  as  niggardly  as 
Duncan  was  generous.  ‘  Here,  Duncan,’  said  the  wealthy  man 
on  the  occasion  of  an  important  collection  at  the  chapel,  ‘  will 
you  put  this  in  the  ])late  for  me  ?’  handing  him  two  half-crowns. 
‘1  will,  sir/  rc]>lied  Duncan, ‘with  my  own  guimsa.^  Another 
of  the  supporters  of  the  churcli  was  a  su]>erannuated  coachman  of 
George  111.,  »lohn  Saunders,  who  for  thirty  years  contributed  out 
of  his  limited  income  the  sum  ot  £80  annually  to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  village  of  Kensington. 

Mr.  Leifchild  soon  became  an  eminent  and  nsedul  man  in 
Kensington.  Kreijuently  among  his  auditors  was  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  ;  and  an  intmesting  lettcu'  preserved  in  these  ])ages  Ix^ars 
honourable  testimony  to  both  ot  the  men.  Mr.  Wilbertorce  at 
that  time  was  at  the  height  ot  his  fame.  It  was  near  the  period 
when  he  bore  the  banner  of  England  to  the  grave  ot  Pitt ;  and 
he  was  mingling  familiarly  with  the  nobles  ot  the  land  ;  but  lie 
wrote  to  Mr.  Leifchild,  ‘  The  closer  1  get  to  you,  the  better.’ 
The  foll(uvlii<r  is  m.  verv*  characteristic  and  uraDhic  sketch  *. 
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to  Mrs.  AVilberforce;  out  messa<^es  to  the  persons  waiting 

in  the  hall ;  then  apologizing  to  me,  and  reqiiestiiig  me  to  remind 
him  what  he  had  sent  to  me  for.  I  wondered  how  he  could  get 
through  the  various  concerns  entrusted  to  him  with  the  ability  and 
success  which  distinguished  him.  1  did  not  trouble  him  miicli,  as 
1  always  hated  dangling  upon  the  great.’” 


Serjeant  Talfourd  was  another  of  Mr.  LeifcIiiUrs  friends,  and  a 
freipient  attendant  upon  his  ininistry.  He  founded  and  fostered 
the  Kensington  Bible  Society,  and  advocated  its  claims  in  that 
day  of  its  tirst  origin.  He  was  personally  noticed,  too,  by  the 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Complimenting  him  upon  his 
speech  at  a  meeting,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  aski‘d  him  where  he 
preached  at  Kensington.  The  young  and  obscure  Dissenting 
minister  was  flattered  by  the  royal  attention  and  interest,  and 
a  little  otV  his  guard  in  his  rej)ly.  ‘  1  was  induced,’  says  he,  ‘  very 
improperly  to  say  that  we  should  feel  honoured  by  his  Royal 
Highne.ss's  ]>resence.’  ‘  (h‘t  a  sermon,’  said  the  kindly  Duke, 

‘  by  my  frieml  l)r.  Collyer,  for  the  Queen’s  Lying-in  lU)Sj)ital,  and 
1  will  come.’  ‘  But,’  says  the  minister  in  his  note-book,  ‘  I  tlumght 
better  of  it.’  And  he  elsewhere  w’rote,  ‘1  always  hated  dangling 
on  the  great.’  The  story  of  Lord  and  Lady  Mok*sworth,  how¬ 
ever,  is  painfully  interesting.  They  were  among  his  people 
at  Hornton  Street  Clia])el,  and  there  \vere  many  such,  without 
*  ilangling  on  the  great,’  who  were  attracti^l  by  his  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  manners  to  listen  and  to  receive  substantial  benefit. 
He  fornu*d  most  various  ac(piaintanceshi})s.  One  lady,  who  had 
bi‘en  a  Unitarian,  and  had  become  a  Quaker,  to  whom  he  was 
presenting  the  unsoundne.ss  of  the  Quaker  views  on  the  .subject 
of  inspiration,  interrupted  him  by  .saying,  ‘Pray,  sir,  don’t 
unsettle  me  again.  I’ve  got  some  quiet  in  religious  matters, 
and  I  wi.sh  to  remain  in  it.’ 

Here,  too,  is  a  queer  portrait  of  one  of  the  Doctor’s  hearers, 
the  Honourable  ^Irs.  S - : 


‘  JSho  was  ail  eccentric  widow',  well  connected,  and  had  been  a 
etanch  Phurch woman  ;  and  w  hen  we  came  to  dwell  next  door,  she 
marvelled  by  what  odd  chance  such  odd  lish  as  a  Dissenting  parson 
and  his  wife  should  swim  so  near  her.  For  some  time  she  scrutinised 
us  from  her  windows,  and  looked  askance  over  the  intervening 
garden  wall.  IShe  appeared  to  approve  of  all  she  could  discover, 
except  some  of  my  clnldish  pranks  (for  in  this  house  I  was  horn). 
Yet  she  took  woiulerfully  even  to  me  after  a  time,  and  soon  presented 
me  with  a  small  hut  sonorous  drum,  with  which  1  sadly  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood.  Other  toys  also  followed,  respecting 
the  reception  of  which  my  mother  felt  some  delicacy.  Some  of 
these  I  once  reluctantly  returned,  on  which  occasion  the  kind  but 
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eccentric  lady  thus  addressed  me :  “  Keep  them,  or  I’ll  lick  you.” 
Need  1  add  that  I  kept  the  toys  ?  But  these  trifles  had  an  object 
and  an  issue.  Through  the  child  she  was  approaching  and  approving 
the  parents.  8he  now  began  to  converse  with  my  lather  over  the 
garden  wall.  “What  is  it  you  believe,  you  Dissenters  ?”  inquired 
she.  “  Do  you  believe  the  Bible?  Dome,  now,  tell  me  plainly.” 
This  the  Dissenter  did,  much  to  her  satist’action,  and  somewhat 
to  her  surprise.  Finding  that  he  really  believed  and  faithfully 
expounded  the  Bible,  she  ventured  one  Sunday  morning  into  the 
chapel.  ]My  father,  according  to  his  wont,  concluded  his  sermon 
with  an  earnest  and  pointed  exhortation  to  Christian  activity  and 
works  of  usefulness. 

‘The  next  morning  Mrs.  S  looked  over  the  wall  as  my  father  w’as 
walking  in  his  garden,  and  addiessing  him,  exclaimed,  “  Leifchild, 
can  1  come  in  ?  1  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

‘  “  Certainly,  ]\lrs.  S.,”  was  the  reply  ;  and  tliey  were  soon  together 
in  my  father’s  j)arlour,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place, 
the  lady  commencing  abruptly  as  follows  : — 

‘  “  Leifchild,  1  want  a  s])adc*.” 

A  spade,  madam !”  exclaimed  her  neighbour,  in  astonishment. 

‘“Yes — a  spade,”  was  the  njoinder. 

‘“  But,  Mrs.  8.,  your  garden  is  always  in  good  order.” 

‘  “Yonsense  !  You  know  what  1  mean.” 

‘  “  Well,  1  will  send  the  servant  round  with  a  spade.” 

‘  “  Nonsense  !  A  ou  know  1  do  not  mean  that.” 

‘“Excuse  me,  Mrs.  8.;  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean.” 

‘  “  Well,  then,  you  frightened  me  yesterday  by  saying  that  very 
few  were  converted  after  fifty  years  of  age,  and  1  am  now  forty-nine. 
And  then  you  spoke  of  the  diligent  husbandman,  and  said  we  must 
all  set  to  work.  Now',  I  mean  to  work,  and  that  is  why  1  w'ant  a 
spade.” 

‘“Aon  shall  have  one,  madam,  and  gladly,  too.  AV^e  have 
abundance  of  work,  and  shall  be  most  thankful  for  your  help.” 

‘  The  lady  became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  chapel,  and  a  zealous 
though  still  eccentric  co-operator  in  works  of  benevolence.  She 
endured  some  persecution,  in  consequence,  from  her  High-church 
friends,  wdio,  upon  her  going  into  company,  sneeringly  inquired 
whether  she  had  really  become  a  Methodist.’ 

Some  men  seem  to  be  especially  marked  out  as  the  agents  in 
the  W'orking  of  special  providences.  Dr.  Leifchild,  as  vve  have 
seen,  even  from  his  days  at  college,  was  one  of  this  order  of  men. 
Here  is  one  of  these  singular  in.stances  : — 

‘  “  AVhile  supplying  at  Orange  Street  Chapel,  where  my  ministry 
was  made  useful,  I  one  day  received  an  anonymous  letter  enclosing  a 
one-pound  note,  and  soliciting  relief  to  the  doubts  of  the  w'riter 
respecting  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  that  place  on  the  ground 
of  a  passage  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
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Corinthians.  I  wrote  in  reply  (objecting,  however,  to  the  fee  of  the 
one-poiind  note)  an  exposition  of  that  passage,  which  deprived  it 
of  its  fearful  aspect  to  timid  believers.  1  posted  it,  as  directed,  for 
‘E.  M.,  Post  Office,  Gerard  Street,  to  be  called  for.*  The  writer 
was  surprised  that  the  answer  never  came. 

‘  “  Some  time  afterwards  she  saw  a  friend,  once  in  the  same  state 
of  mind  as  her.'^elf,  but  now  staying  to  partake  of  the  ordinance. 
She  sought  to  know  how  her  friend  liad  got  rid  of  her  doubts.  ‘  In 
a  strange  way,*  replied  the  friend  ;  ‘  a  letter  with  my  initials  came  to 
me  from  the  Post  Office.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Leifchild  to  some 
other  person,  but  it  scattered  my  fears  to  the  winds,  and  here  it  is’ 
(producing  it).  ‘  (),’  said  the  inquirer,  claiming  it,  ‘  that  letter  was 
for  me.’  Thus  both  ladies  were  benefited  by  the  same  letter.’” 

On  another  occasion  during  his  Kensington  ministry,  a  sudden 
and  wondrous  ohliviimsness  came  over  his  mind  with  nd’ereiice 
to  one  of  his  Sahhath  sermons.  He  could  not  recollect  that  he 
had  pH'pared  to  |)r(‘ach;  he  couhl  not  even  nunemher  tin*  ti'xtof 
his  j)nq)ar(*d  sminon.  hi  jicrjilexity"  lu^  walked  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  he  resolved  to  preach  from  a  text  wdiich  occurred 
to  his  mind,  without  attem])ting  to  recall  what  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  consccpuMitly  without  pre])aration,  for  it  was  the  Sahhath 
morning  :  the  text  was,  ‘  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning.’  He  preached  with  great  liberty. 
No  notes  remained  of  the  sermon  ;  but  he  remembers  (juoting 
tlie  lines, — 

‘  Ih'ware  of  desperate  steps  :  the  darkest  day, 

Ijive  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away.’ 

In  the  audiiMice  was  a  man  who  had  gone  that  morning  to  the 
Serpentine  to  drown  himself  in  it.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
filleil  his  pockets  with  stoiu's  that  he  might  sink  at  once  ;  but  he 
could  not  get  out  of  sight  :  passengers  disturluHl  him.  He 
walked  on  to  Kiuisington,  determined  to  drown  himself  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  People  were  crowding  into  the  chapel, 
and  he  thought,  to  pass  the  time,  he  would  step  in  too.  His 
attention  was  riveted  by  the  .sermon  ;  the  lines  especially 
setaned  pointed  to  him,  and  he  abandoned  his  suicidal  in¬ 
tentions. 

In  ministerial  usefulness,  in  ])ositiou  and  influence,  Kensington 
si'oms  to  have  lu*en  almost  all  tliat  a  minister  could  have  de.sired. 
Even  the  (plaint  old  gliwies  of  Holland  House  seem  to  have  ht'cii 
opened  by  their  magnificent  owner  to  the  Dissenting  minister  ; 
but  the  time  came,  in  iSi^i,  when  he  had  to  depart  thence  to 
till  the  second,  wliich  may  he  called  the  comparative  sphere  of 
his  ministerial  eminence  ;  the  third,  the  superlative  period,  In' 
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wii.s  to  attiiin  six  voitrs  later.  In  Ki'iisintjton  he  Iiad  niarried, 
and  the  son’s  photograph  of  the  marriage  relationship  and  home 
is  not  less  humorous  than  natural  and  prohahlo.  Dr.  Leifohild’s 
influence  >vas  considerahlo,  his  position  eminent,  his  usefulness 
untlouht(‘d  ;  but  the  account-hooks  seem  to  have  presenhal  not 
a  very  satisfactory  appearance.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  the  two 
ahnirahle  ])arents  agreed  over  the  Hibh‘,  hut  ditferetl  over  the 
account-hook.  Stern  hiographical  truth  compels  the  narrator  to 
notice  that  his  father  was  a  good  preacher,  hut  a  had  financier, 
and  that  he  abhorred  all  figures  hut  those  of  s}>ei‘ch.  He  thought 
of  his  study  and  not  of  his  kitchen,  except  at  meal-times.  He 
trusted  in  Providence,  and  ndied  upon  the  promises.  She  had 
to  confront  tradesmen  who  tiustcal  no  one,  and  who  demanded 
other  promise's  than  those  of  Serij)ture.  His  hiogra])her  relates 
all  these  things  with  very  Immoi-ous  mrireff,  and  they  })ro- 
hahly  furnish  a  key  to  the  dispexsition  to  yield  to  an  unsought 
invitation  to  Bristol.  Such  causes  of  ministeTial  removals  are,' 
we  know,  reganU'd  by  comfortable  j)eopl(‘  with  a  considerable 
finiount  of  holy  indignation.  How  (‘an  minishas  act  be'iu'ath 
such  base  considerations?  Uidia])pily  it  is  not  only  true  that 
the  laws  of  nature  will  not  suspend  themsedves  with  reference  to 
any  individual,  but  there  an;  certain  social  laws  which  will  not 
be  suspcaided,  even  for  eminent  and  useful  ministers.  We  have 
often  heard  the  truth  pn's.sed  home  u|)on  the  considiTation,  that 
ministers  especiall}  should  walk  by  faith  ;  and  we  know  they 
should  ;  but  then  U!dia]>pily  trad('S])(‘o])le  and  landlords  have  a 
sad  ])ropensity  to  walk  by  sight,  and  ministerial  nanovals  will 
very  frequently,  we  sup])ose,  be  traceable  to  those  low  <*onsidera- 
ti(ms,  in  which  continuanci'  se(*ms  imj)ossible  with  characdi'r. 
And  so,  from  some  such  cause's  as  th('S(‘,  dimly  hinh'd  but  no  doubt 
operating,  Hr.  Li'ifchild  found  himself  the  pastor  <»f  a  notc'worthy 
old  chape'l  in  Bridge  Strc'ct,  Bristol,  in  I  <8:^1.  d’his  carries  tin'* 
mind  back  to  a  very  different  state;  of  things,  both  with  re'fer- 
ence  to  Dissent  in  general,  and  Ihistol  in  particular.  The  fame 
e^f  the  London  minister  soon  waite'd  upon  the;  Bristol  one', 
although  it  was  a  ejueer  chapel  in  that  day  in  which  the  ministry 
commenced  ;  and  the  biographer  has  brought  out  into  consider¬ 
able  distinctness  some  of  the  quaint  pe'culiaritie'.s.  Here  is  a 
portrait  of  the  old  pe'w-opener  : — 


‘  In  a  lower  rank  there  was  a  personage  of  similar  importance  and 
antiejuity,  viz.,  the  old  pew-opener.  A  memorable  man  was  he, 
wiry  in  body,  spectacled  and  bewiggeel ;  in  a  sense  not  at  all 
apostolic,  “  he  used  great  plainness  of  speech,”  for  by  long  service 
he  had  earned  the  freedom  of  his  tongue.  Though  devoted  to  my 
father  he  was  rather  put  out  by  his  popularity.  The  previous 
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minister  bad  been  soothing  and  quiet,  and  bad  made  but  slight 
demands,  in  any  form,  upon  tbe  old  pew-opener.  On  my  father’s 
arrival,  however,  measures  were  changed  as  well  as  ministers,  and 
the  privileged  ollicial  bad  now  to  run  where  be  bad  lately  walked, 
and  what  was  e(pially  painful,  to  be  silent  where  be  once  talked. 
The  new  minister  allowed  no  vestry  criticisms,  and  reprimanded  all 
vestry  gossipers.  After-chapel  conversations  being  discouraged,  the 
pew-opener  was  unconsulted,  bis  opinion  was  no  longer  sought,  and 
bis  verdict  upon  family  matters  no  longer  delivered. 

‘  Enforced  silence  and  increased  speed  be  might  have  endured 
without  a  murmur,  but  bis  entire  faculties  were  tasked  to  accom¬ 
modate  tbe  increasing  and  thronging  attendants  at  tbe  chapel. 
“  AVbat  do’e  all  come  here  for  ?  ”  was  bis  not  unfrequent  salutation 
to  strangers  who  ])ressed  upon  him  from  behind,  or  clMimed  his 
attention  before.  The  inconvenience  to  himself  was  great,  for  now 
he  could  scarcelv  wend  his  perilo\is  way  to  the  old  brazen  chandelier, 
as  it  hung  with  its  multiform  branches  from  the  centre  of  tlie  ceiling, 
and  with  its  numerous  bristling  candles  awaited  his  enkindling  toueli 
by  the  elevation  of  a  long  taper-top])ed  rod. 

‘  It  was  this  old  ])ew-opener’s  duty,  on  all  occasions  of  periodical 
baptisms,  to  exercise  a  general  fatherly  siqierintendence  over  the 
waiting  aiul  wailing  infants  in  the  vestry  of  the  chapel.  Sometimes 
he  stood  in  loco  parenlia  for  an  absent  father,  and  frecpiently  he 
brought  the  babes  out  of  the  vestry  in  his  long  lean  arms,  while  the 
fathers  were  waiting  at  the  chapel  door  ready  to  receive  their  trea¬ 
sures  and  then  to  advance  with  them  to  the  ])ulpit.  On  one  such 
occasion  he  had  gone  back  into  the  vestry,  and  while  tarrying  there, 
the  mini.ster,  thinking  the  ordinance  of  baptism  had  terminattal,  was 
engaged  in  concluding  the  service ;  just  as  he  was  pronouncing  the 
benediction  the  old  pew-opener  n'appeared  in  the  aisle  of  the  chapel 
with  another  babe  in  his  arms.  Unable  to  repress  his  vexation,  and 
glancing  angrily  at  the  minister  through  his  spectacles,  he  audibly 
murmured,  “Here’s  another  of  them;  why  couldn’t  you  wait  a 
minute  ?  ”  ’ 

Air.  Leifeliild  w'as  luini.ster  at  Hrisbd  during  a  very  interesting 
|)cTiod  of  its  history,  .social  and  religious.  It  was  the  period 
whim  the  (Aatholie  Emancipation  Bill  w'as  agitating  the  uation, 
and  he  stood  tirin  on  the  side  of  freedom.  His  ministerial  neigh- 
hour.s,  it  we  may  u.so  such  a  word,  competitors  in  the  great  arena, 
W’ere  some  of  them  immortal  men,  and  many  eminent — llohert 
Hall,  John  Foster,  William  Thorp,  and  Thomas  Roberts  ;  and 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  personal  reminiscences  of  these 
are  very  entertaining.  We  must  not  loiter,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sent  a  tew  of  the  more  .striking  illustrations.  Hero  are 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ROBERT  HALL. 

‘“lie  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  character,  and  sometimes 
described  to  me  in  a  single  sentence  the  exact  character  of  individuals 


whom  we  both  knew,  llearinp^  that  Dr.  Chabnors  was  about  to  visit 
Bristol,  and  was  coining  to  hear  him,  In^  sent  Avord  that  unless  ho 
assured  him  he  would  not  be  present  that  morning,  he  would  not 
preach.  He  told  me  that  he  had  once  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  at 
Leicester,  and  was  so  electrilied  that  he  then  determined  ho  would 
never  preach  before  him.  Dow  afraid  these  great  men  are  of  one 
another ! 

‘“From  similar  reasons  he  declined  attending  ‘Association 
Meetings,’  where  several  ministers  olliciated  before  each  other. 
‘What  is  it,  sir,’ said  he,  ‘  but  preaching  for  a  hat  T — alluding,  1 
suppose,  to  the  fact  that  a  hat  is  the  prize  in  some  games  amongst 
the  lower  classes.”  ’ 


‘“We  were  present,  together  with  several  ministers,  at  the 
opening  ot  Mr.  Hare’s  new  chapel  at  Bedminslor,  on  which  occasion 
Dr.  Chalmers  preached  the  morning  sermon.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
took  occasion  to  commend  ornamental  building,  and  described  most 
vividly  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  w  ith  its  village  spire  pointing  to 
heaven.  When  we  all  dined  together  afterwards,  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  thanked  for  his  ‘admirable  discourse,’  to  which  Mr.  Hall  ex¬ 
pressed  only  a  qualified  assent.  Some  of  us  who  were  near  him 
pressed  him  to  say  what  he  really  thought  about  the  part  on  village 
spires,  when  he  simply  said,  ‘  Apocryphal,  sir,  apocryphal.’ 

“‘The  preacher  of  the  evening  not  being  a  favourite  with  Mr. 
Hall,  he  begged  to  be  left  to  himself  in  the  house.  After  a  long 
service  we  returned,  and  1  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  weary  of 
solitude.  ‘Xo,  sir,’  he  replied,  ‘I  have  been  w'ell  occupied;  1 
have  read  the  whole  of  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns — quite 
through,  sir, — every  one  of  them,  sir — a  thing  1  have  never  done 
before,  nor  ever  thought  of  doing — every  one  of  them,  sir,  1  assure 
you.’ 

‘  “  He  observed,  respecting  a  sermon  preached  by  a  ihiptist  minister 
at  Broadmead  Chapel  on  the  discouraging  signs,  and  then  the  encou¬ 
raging  ones  in  the  present  condition  of  Christianity  in  this  country, 
that  it  reminded  him  of  a  man  driving  two  pigs  to  market,  w  hen  one 
every  now  and  then  got  behind  the  other,  until  the  man  whipping 
them  up  alternately  brought  them  both  in  together  to  market.” 

‘A  friend  of  my  father’s  and  of  Mr.  Hall  communicated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  to  the  Ibrmer. 

‘  “  These  were  his  observations  on  three  sermons  which  he  and  I 
heard  many  years  ago : — 

““  Well,  Mr.  Hall,  what  did  you  think  of  the  first  sermon,  the 
morning  one  ?  ’  His  reply  was,  ‘  Horrid,  sir,  horrid  ;  very  much  like 
death  upon  a  mopstick.’ 

‘  “  ‘  But  you  surely  don’t  think  so  of  the  second  sermon  ?  ’ 

‘  “  ‘  Very  tame,  sir,  very  tame,  indeed  ;  very  much  like  the  chirping 
of  a  sparrow  in  Windsor  Forest.’ 

““  But  what  do  you  say  of  Mr.  h’uller’s  sermon,  sir?’ 
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‘  ‘  (),  he  embowelled  the  text  aud  showed  us  all  that  was  in  it.'  ”  ’ 
««#### 

‘“He  could  be  blunt,  and  almost  insulting.  A  Baptist  minister  of 
Bristol,  who  had  travelled  with  him  in  Wales,  where  they  had  heard 
Christmas  Evans  (a  celebrated  Welsh  preacher),  was  listening  to  Mr. 
Hall’s  vivid  description  of  the  power  of  tliat  extraordinary  man’s 
addix'ss,  appearance,  and  preacliing.  ‘  But,  sir,’  observed  his  com¬ 
panion,  ‘you  remember  that  he  had  but  one  eye.’  ‘One  eye,  sir,' 
exclaimed"  Mr.  Hall,  ‘  why,  sir,  if  1  had  a  thousand  such  eyes  as  youis 
1  would  give  them  all  for  that  one.’  ”  ’ 

‘“Shortly  after  ’Mr.  Hall’s  settlement  at  Bristol,  I  accompanied 
him  to  an  ordination  service  at  a  chapel  at  Wells,  Somersetshire.  As 
far  as  1  can  recollect  I  was  to  give  ‘The  Charge'  to  the  minister, and 
he  was  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  evening.  Although  1  had  gone 
with  him  on  several  ministerial  excursions,  and  had  preached  before 
him,  I  had  not  then  acquired  full  coiiHdence  in  his  disposition  to  hear 
me  candidly  and  considerately  ;  1  therefore  contrived  to  leave  him 
either  at  the  inn,  or  in  a  friend’s  house,  and  1  remember  that  I 
strictly  charged  the  landlady  or  hostess  not  to’awake  him  or  disturb 
him,  for  he  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  either  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey  or  the  i  llects  of  opium  which  he  was  compelled  to  take  to 
mitigate  his  sull‘erin;:s. 

‘  “  On  rising  in  the  pulpit  to  commence  my  charge  to  the  minister, 
1  felt  reli  ved  at  the  absence  of  Air.  Hall  as  a  hearer;  but  had 
scarcely  proceeded  to  speak  before  I  espied  Air.  Hall  directly  before 
me,  in  his  usual  reclining  posture,  looking  up  at  me  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  ap|)arent  expectation.  ‘  Did  you  think,  sir,’  said  he  after¬ 
wards, ‘that  1  was  to  be  detained  by  any  woman  r*  AO,  no,  sir,  1 
soon  woke  up,  and  hastened  after  you.’  ”  ’ 

*  *  #  ^  *  #  # 

‘  As  relates  to  my  father,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  ever  met  with  a 

man  of  such  acknowledged  power  of  mind  with  whom  he  felt  equally 
congenial.  They  were  one  in  heart  and  hope;  they  travelled  and 
preached  together  at  anniversaries  and  ordinations,  and  they  held 
long  and  animated  conversations  in  friends’  houses,  in  their  own 
dwellings,  in  vestries  and  in  vehicles.  In  several  of  their  journeys  I 
accompanied  thiun.  1  rode  with  them  from  Bristol  to  Wells,  and 
can  nowin  imagination  s*  e  Air.  Hall  smoking  and  reclining  on  one 
seat  of  the  carriage  while  my  father  sat  on  the  other.  I  can  see  Air. 
Hall  descending  at  a  blacksmith's  shop  to  re-light  his  pipe,  making 
his  way  directly  to  the  forge,  and  jumping  aside  with  unwonted 
agility  when  a  huge  dog  growled  at  him.  1  can  recall  his  look  w  hen 
rallied  on  his  agility,  after  his  return  to  the  carriage.  “  You  seemed 
atraid  of  the  dog,  sir,”  said  my  father.  “Apostolic  advice,  sir, 
‘  Ih'ware  of  dogs,’  ”  rejoined  Air.  Hall.’ 

I  hose  illustrations  are  very  interesting.  If  they  do  not  add 
to  o\ir  inipres.sions  ot  Mr.  Hall,  yet  they  do  add  to  the  nnmlMU* 
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of  those  bnisquc,  liappy  coiiversatioiialisnis  of  which  it  seems  we 
cannot  have  too  many.  Another  remarkable  frieiul  of  whom  we 
are  always  only  too  glad  to  hear,  and  round  whom  some  pleasing 
side-lights  shine  in  those  pages,  is  the  recluse  at  Milton  Cottage, 
the  severe  and  feartul  mental  anatomist,  John  Foster.  Of  him 
also  several  very  illustrative  and  characteristic  circumstances  are 
related,  and  the  estimate  by  the  biographer  of  the  minds  of  his 
father  and  the  essayist  in  contrast  and  comparison  is  very 
effective.  In  crecul  they  were  very  nearly  alike,  but  their  mental 
habits — one  might  almost  say  their  moral  habits — were  very 
opposite.  Activity  and  reHectiveness  are  th(‘  two  words  in 
which  he  sums  their  characters.  The  following  present  this 
e.xtraordiuary  man  in  a  remarkabh*  light : — 

ItEMINISCENCES  OF  JOHN  FOSTER. 

‘  1  remember,  too,  hearing  while  at  Bristol,  that  in  one  of  his 
village  sermons,  near  his  own  residence,  he  described  a  well-known 
old  tree,  spreading  over  the  road  which  he  and  his  congregation  had 
passed;  first  naturally,  and  then  in  relation  to  the  thoughts  which 
might  have  been  entertained,  and  the  actions  which  might  have  been 
performed,  by  men  passing  or  pausing  under  its  branclies.  This  ho 
did  so  graphically  that  one  of  his  hearers,  an  aged  peasant,  declared 
he  had  passed  by  that  tree  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  never  '‘given 
it  a  thought;”  but  that  Mr.  Foster  liad  now  made  so  much  of  it, 
that  he  should  never  pass  it  again  at  night  without  fear.  Particularly, 
the  preacher  had  dwelt  upon  crimes  which  might  have  been  meditated 
and  possibly  committed  in  the  darkness  under  that  umbrageous  giant 
— and  ]  think  he  had  depicted  a  murderer  as  maturing  liis  horrible 
purpose  on  that  s[)ot.  Certainly  the  old  villager  was  profoundly 
impressed,  and  allirmed  that  he  never  thought  any  person  could 
preach  like  that  about  an  old  tree;  and  that  for  his  part,  though  he 
didn’t  believe  one  half  of  it,  yet  he  should  always  go  home  by  another 
road  at  night.* 

##**** 

'  “  ]Mr.  Foster  indulged  more  in  sarcasm  than  verbal  wit.  lie  onee 
called  the  world  ‘an  untamed  and  untameabl(‘  animal,’  and  on  being 
reminded  that  he  was  part  of  it,  and  therefore  had  an  interest  in  its 
welfare,  rejoined,  ‘  Yes,  sir,  a  hair  upon  the  tail.’  On  insincerity, 
affectation,  and  cant,  he  was  unsparingly  sarcastic.  Some  years  ago, 
the  Emperor  Alexander’s  piety  was  a  favourite  theme  at  public 
meetings.  A  person  who  received  the  statements  on  this  point  with, 
ns  Foster  thought,  a  far  too  easy  faith,  remarked  to  him,  ‘  that  really 
the  Emperor  must  be  a  very  good  man!’  ‘Yes,  sir,’  he  replied 
gravely,  but  with  a  significant  glance,  ‘  a  very  good  man — very  devout 
— -no  doubt  he  said  grace  before  he  swallowed  Poland  1  ’  ”  * 

#****♦ 

“‘Mr.  Foster’s  impatience  of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge 
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r€»8pectiiig  the  other  world,  made  him  desirous  to  converse  with  some 
spiritual  visitor,  and  of  learning  what  such  an  one  could  disclose. 
When  he  was  descending  tSnowdon,  during  a  tour  in  North  Wales, 
with  his  friend  Mr.  JStokes,  of  Worcester,  he  stoojU‘d  and  looked 
over  dow  n  to  a  deep  valley.  When  his  friend  came  up  with  him  he 
w’as  leaning  forward  with  evident  abstraction  of  mind.  ‘  O,  sir,’ 
exclaimed  Foster,  ‘look  down  there;  look  down  there,  sir;  there’s  a 
leap,  sir — one  leap,  sir — a  bold  leap,  and  in  one  moment  1  should 
know  the  grand  secret!*  llis  friend  was  territied  at  his  wild  look, 
and  humbly  entreated  him  to  draw'  back  frotn  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  w  Inch  Foster  did  with  reluctance.”  ('fhe  same  friend  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  my  father).* 

In  llristol  he  was  oinineutly  useful.  The  }H‘rva(ling  power 
of  his  indefatigable  Christian  activity  covered  a  large  field.  He 
was  n*ady  for  all  work,  and  he  was  (Mpial  to  all  work  he  under¬ 
took.  C])on  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  three  youths  Ik'- 
longing  to  a  gang  of  a  desperate  character,  in  the  extraordinary 
excitement  Robert  Hall  w'as  recpiested  to  preach  to  the  multitude 
upon  the  field  of  execution.  Those  wdio  reque.sted  him  to  do  so 
could  have  known  him  but  very  slightly.  Fie  w'as  indeed  every 
way,  alike  by  his  intensidy  sensitive  and  physically  weak 
tenn>erament  of  body,  untit  to  command  himself  in  such  a  scone  ; 
but  he  sent  for  Mr.  Lidfchild  and  entreated  him  to  go,  and  the 
sheritl”s  permission  was  obtained  ;  and  when  the  bodies  were  cut 
down  he  a.scended  the  ])latform  and  preached  lumeath  the  ropes 
dangling  in  the  air.  No  w'onder  he  .says  he  w'as  apjialled,  but  be 
preached,  and  preached  amidst  the  sobs  and  exclamations  of  the 
audience,  tlu‘  vast  .sea  of  upturned  faces.  The  })reach(‘r  and  Mr. 
Hall  nlurned  to  Bristol  together.  Mr.  Hall  was  wondrouslv 
ath‘Cted,  tt‘ars  .stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said  w  ith  much  emotion, 

‘  Sir,  1  (mvv  you  tin*  honour  God  has  put  upon  you  this  day. 
Sir,  1  would  give  all  I  pos.sess  to  have  had  the  ])rivilege  of  de¬ 
livering  sucli  an  address and  it  was  know  n  that  .some  did 
forsake  their  evil  courses  and  turn  to  the  Lord. 

Some  of  the  experiences  of  Bristol  w'cre  of  another  order. 
The  following  incident  is  graphically  told  in  the  ‘Selection  of 
Remarkable  Facts  — 


‘  Many  years  ago  I  visited  an  aged  woman  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  at 
the  request  of  her  son,  who  was  a  man  in  decent  circumstances.  He 
told  me  that  his  mother  had  been  a  constant  attendant  on  niy 
ministry;  but  was  now*  very  aged  and  intirm,  and  at  the  point 
of  death.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  1  reachecl  her 
house,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  my  own.  Following 
my  guide,  I  ascended  to  the  topmost  room,  and  found  it  meanly 
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farnisluHl,  and  so  far  from  cloanly,  as  to  render  it  unpleasant  for  vie 
to  remain.  I  saw  lyin'?  on  a  bed  before  me,  an  aged  female, 
with  her  grey  hair  malted  about  her  head,  her  eyes  dim  wdth 
age  and  disease,  and  her  whole  appearance  most  painful  and 
repulsive.  “  Mother,”  said  her  son,  “  1  have  brought  a  gentleman  to 
see  you.” — “Who  is  it?”  she  mumbled,  “I  don’t  know  anybody, 
mid  can  hanlly  see  at  all.”  “  I  thought,”  said  1,  turning  to  the  son, 
“that  she  would  not  know  me.”  At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  she 
started,  and  aroused  herself,  saying,  “  Oh  !  yes,  but  1  do.  Ah  !  you 
are  the  gem’man  that  I  ha’  walked  so  many  a  w'eary  mile  to 
listen  to,  and  after  my  walk  on  my  old  legs,  1  had  always  to  stand  in 
the  aisles  as  you  call  ’em,  for  want  of  room  ;  but  1  didn’t  mind. 
Oh,  often’s  the  time  when  1  waited  to  pull  you  by  the  sleeve 
as  you  came  down  from  the  pulpit  and  passed  me,  that  I  might  tell 
you  how  1  loved  you  for  talking  so  much  about  viy  old  Jrieuds 
and  acquaintances!''  “  Vour  old  friends  and  acquaintances,”  I 
impiired,  “  whom  do  you  mean  ?  You  and  your  friends  are  quite 
strangers  to  me.”  “  Why,  1  mean,”  said  she,  “  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
.lacob,  and  them  like.  Dear  me,  didn’t  you  often  tell  me  how 
that  good  old  man  walked  with  God,  when  he  went  out,  not 
kuowirg  where  he  was  going  to  ?  And  how  ])oor  old  Jacob  lost  his 
son — dear  Joseph  ?  They  bound  him  fast  in  the  prison,  and  the  iron 
entered  into  his  soul;  and,”  continued  she,  as  if  talking  to  herself, 
“  I’ve  got  a  Joseph,  lie’s  far  away  from  me,  and  1  shall  see  him  no 
more,  but  I  shall  leave  him  this  book  ”  (a  large  folio  Bible, 
which  had  been  ])urchased  in  separate  parts,  and  which  was 
lying  before  her),  “  1  bought  it  for  him  a  long  while  ago.  I  have 
got  no  other  book,  only  ‘the  Holy  War,’  them  be  all  1  ever  had  ; 
but  him  (directing  her  attention  to  the  Bible),  I’ll  give  him; 
he’ll  find  it  wetted  in  many  places  w  ith  his  old  mother’s  t(‘ars.  Ah ! 
don’t  you  rrinember,”  she  continued,  “  that  ])oor  dear  creature  who 
went  into  the  house  after  Him,  and  stood  at  his  feet,  and  washed  ’em 
with  her  tears,  and  w  iped  ’em  with  her  hair  ?  I  got  no  hair  to  wipe 
’em,  but  I  could  wash  ’em  with  tears  too,  and  they’d  not  be  tears  of 
grief — no,  but  of  love,  like  hers  was,  for  he  said  to  her — oh !  did  not 
his  dear  lips  say  to  her — Your  many  sins  be  all  forgiven  you  ; 
and  has  not  he  forgiven  mine,  quite  as  tnany  as  hers?  and  don’t 
1  love  him?”  Then  the  big  tears  rolled  down  her  furrowed  cheeks, 
and  her  strong  emotions  almost  choked  her  utterance,  wdiile  her 
hands  were  clasped  together  and  lifted  up,  as  if  she  would  have 
embraced  something  which  she  alone  could  8(‘e.  So  graphic  w'ero 
her  descriptions,  and  so  animated  was  her  manner,  that  1  stood 
beside  her  listening,  as  it  were  entranced — and  unmindful  of  all 
around  me  that  had  seemed  unsightly  and  unpleasant. 

‘The  son  had  quitted  the  chamber  and  left  us  alone  ;  but  she,  as  if 
heedless  of  the  presence  of  any  one,  and  occu])ied  with  her  own 
inusings,  went  on,  and  once  or  twice  spoke  as  if  she  saw'  before  her 
the  very  individuals  about  w  hom  she  was  conversing.  “  Yes,”  she 
exclaimed,  “  the  ill-natured  J’harisee — (ah  !  them  be  aways  ill- 
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natured  to  poor  folks  and  sinners  like  me) — Imfted  Imr,  and  said, 
if  the  blaster  knew  her,  he  wouldn’t  ha’  let  her  come  so  near  him, — 
wouldn’t  he?  Ah,  he  didn’t  know  Him,  bless  his  dear  lips  and 
his  tender  loving  heart.  No,  says  he,  she  has  much  forgiven  her; 
and  didn’t  ho  look  into  her  heart,  and  tell  her  to  go  in  peace  ?  Why, 
they  put  him  between  two  thieves!  thev  thought  to  disgrace  him  ; 
but  he  took  one  on  'em  to  heaven  with  him  ! — didn’t  he  make  a 
jewel  of  him  ?  Ah,  and  he  can  make  me  one  of  his  jewels  !  But  la, 
sir,”  said  she,  just  then  recognising  my  presence,  “  how  1  ha’ 
been  talking,  and  you  here,  who  I’ve  so  wanted  to  hear  talk 
again.  Oh,  do  tell  me  more  about  nn^  friends  and  acquaintances, — 
(meaning  the  Old  Testament  saints) — for  1  think  about  them 
all  day  and  night,  and  1  go  about  with  them  and  hear  all  their  tales, 
and  see  how  they  wept,  and  how  they  prayed  ;  and  1  see  the  angtds, 
too,  coming  and  talking  to  them,  and  then  I  talk  to  them,  and  they 
to  me.  And  1  thinks  it’ll  not  be  long  before  1  do  talk  to  them 
really.^'  So  she  went  on  till,  having  to  attend  an  evening  service,  I 
reluctantly  left  the  room,  promising  to  see  her  the  next  day.  ]\Iy 
mind  was  so  full  of  the  images  and  personages  she  had  conjured  up 
before  me,  that  they  formed  the  whole  matter  of  my  address 
that  evening ;  and  at  the  close  1  told  the  friends  who  composed  my 
audience  w  hat  I  had  seen  and  heard.  Some  pious  females  requested 
the  address  of  the  aged  saint,  and  repaired  early  the  next  moriiiiig  to 
her  humble  abode. 

‘  “  liiidies,”  said  the  person  whom  they  saw,  “  she  scarcely  spoke 
after  the  gentleman  left  her,  but  folded  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 
and  died  in  the  night.” 

‘  She  was  not,  for  God  took  her.  In  her  lowly  path  she  had 
wmlked  with  God,  conversed  with  the  angels,  and  held  intercourse 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  for  whose  holy  society  she 
was,  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  prepared  far  above  many  of  her 
superiors  in  gifts  and  j)rivileges.’ 


Aftt‘r  six  years’  ministry  in  Hristol,  ^Ir.  Leifcbihl  accepted  the 
invitation  to  Graven  Cbapid,  in  Ijondon,  altliongh  bis  best 
frbmds  w’cre  (jiiit(‘  adverse  to  bis  nmioval  :  Robert  Hall,  dobn 
Foster,  and  William  Jay,  all  disapproved.  Hall  said,  ‘  bat 
do  yon  want,  sir  i  your  people  lovi‘  you,  your  cbapel  is  full,  the 
city  resjH'cts  you,  your  bndbrmi  love  you.  Wbat  on  eartb  do 
you  want,  sir?  London  !  London  !  You’ll  be  ])opular  tluav  for 
a  year  ov  two,  and  then  lu'glected.  Hen'  thev  11  cleave  to  vou 
to  tbe  last,  and  cberisb  your  memory,  and  your  son  aft('r  you 
are  gone.  In  Ijondon  they’ll  soon  forget  you  and  yours.’  Other 
triends  gave  tbe  siime  advice  ;  and  it  might  wvll  be  sup])osed 
to  be  very  souiul,  for  London  has  no  congregation  ;  a  Hoating, 
tluct\iating  mass,  rolling  tbroiigb  Vanity  Fair,  well  describes 
such  an  audience  ;  uncertain,  unkindly,  critical,  untixed.  Only  a 
man  witli  a  lion  heart  should  face  the  great  city  ;  but  John 
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Loifchild  had  a  lion  heart.  Moreover,  he  had  tlie  appearance  as 
of  the  mane  and  tlie  majesty  of  the  Horn  He  was  fifty  years  of 
afire  wlien  lie  became  the  minister  of  CVaven.  He  had  a  larjore 
measure  of  experience,  and  he  was  fitted  by  all  the  qualities  of 
his  mind  for  ])ower  over  a  vast  audience.  In  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  pulpit  oratory  ho  was  the  most  elective  master  in 
London.  He  assailed  the  conscience,  and  chained  it,  and  carried 
it  away  ca])tiv(‘.  He  was  practical  in  all  his  sermons,  and  this 
was  so  eminently  the  study  of  all  his  jireparations  that  men 
could  not  rise  after  hearing  him  exactlv  in  the  same  moral 
relation  in  which  they  had  sat  <lown.  He  ])re])art‘d  his  sermons 
with  a  close,  compacting  resolution  of  every  part ;  nay,  he 
embodied  the  method  of  his  discourse  by  the  following  cpiaint, 
wise  hints,  which  all  preachers  will  do  well  to  remember  : — 

‘  Jh'gin  loT, 

J^rocerd  slo^r, 

Liso  )iighe'\ 

.soh-pOSf;(*rJfSpd 
Av’iion  iiiiprt'SFOfl.’ 

He  says,  ‘From  the  hr.st  I  determined  to  be  a  good  preacher, 
and  1  have  never  seriously  aimed  at  anything  else  all  my  life.’ 
We  do  most  cordially  commend  to  ministers  his  account  of  his 
own  pulpit  preparation.  To  Tuany  it  may  seem  that  it  was  too 
slavisli.  In  reply,  let  it  be  said  he  was  a  pn'acher  ;  being  a 
preacher,  he  lived  for  the  ]>ulpit,  and  In^  succeisled  eminently  in 
that  for  which  he  lived  ;  the  Hash  of  lightning  which  th(‘re  lit 
up  the  sermon  as  it  proceedinl  on  its  wav,  them  the  more  quiet 
and  orderly  discoursing,  and  tlnm  the  carefully  wrought  and 
prepared  peroration,  pathos  and  solemnity,  fervour  and  fire, 
arresting,  thrilling,  melting,  rolling  over  and  snbduing  every 
heart,  but  (‘sp(‘cially  the  iiiipenitent  Insart.  Mr.  Leifchild 
says,— 

‘The  perorations  of  his  sermons,  however,  demand  special  notice, 
as  they  certainly  formed  their  most  distinguishing  i'eatiires.  In  these, 
argument  seemed  no  longer  to  drag  its  slow  length  along,  but  shone 
in  fast  and  tiery  lines.  Logic,  usually  hard  and  severe,  suddenly 
glowed  in  red  heat,  and  the  long-dead  letter  (»f  Scripture  became 
lustrous  in  the  dark  places  of  your  heart.  1’here  was  no  escape  for 
you  in  generalities.  Down  there,  indeed,  in  tlio  midst  of  the  densely 
seated  multitude,  no  one  knew  or  heeded  you  ;  or  yonder  up  there,  in 
the  seveii-pewed  galleries,  you  were  but  one  in  a  mountaiu  of  heads. 
Hut  as  you  looked  up  to  the  pulpit,  and  listened  to  the  impassioned 
speaker,  you  felt  yourself  individualised — singled  out  and  insulated 
from  the  vast  mass  of  your  crowding  neighbours.  You,  perhaps, 
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were  the  impenitent  person  then  being  so  severely  denounced.  You 
were  the  sinner  then  so  pitilessly  exposed.  You  were  the  man  or 
woman  who  did  that  dark  deed  in  years  long  gone  by  ;  and  now  you 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat,  to  behold  your  vileness,  to  listen  to 
your  exposure,  and  to  receive  your  doom.  Your  sin,  your  particular 
sin,  has  found  you  out,  in  this  very  chapel,  at  this  very  hour,  and  by 
the  lips  of  that  dauntless  denouncer.  You  have  trifled  life  awav; 
you  have  laughed  through  the  hours  of  a  long  but  disregarded 
responsibility  ;  and  there  you  now  stand  face  to  face  with  the  Judge 
of  all — the  J  udge  of  both  small  and  great !  * 

And  the  effect  of  this  was  often  very  visible.  Young  men  came 
into  the  chapel,  and  they  testify  they  nearly  rose  from  the  seat 
beneath  the  powerful  w'ord,  scarce  able  to  contain  themselves. 
The  preacher  had  addressed  them  as  if  he  had  known  their 
whole  history.  Possessed  of  a  very  fine  instinctive  nature,  he 
had  more  and  used  more  of  the  artist  faculty  than  migiit  he 
supposed.  He  knew  exactly  how  much  colouring  to  use,  and 
meretricious  charms  and  adornments  w  ere  far  away  usually  from 
his  taste  and  his  style.  He  rarely  Tised  illustration  :  his  ])reach- 
ing  was  direct  and  immediate.  His  biographer  very  truly  says, 
that  ‘  oratory  resides  partly  in  the  audience.’  ^lany  a  preacher 
would  l>e  (juite  unequal  to  his  opportunity  if  placed  before  a 
large  audience ;  but  then  it  is  also  true  that  many  men  quite 
equal  to  the  opportunity  never  have  it  before  them.  Our 
preacher  wjis  fitted  for  a  mass  of  people,  and  he  always  saw  a 
gathering  throng  of  some  two  thousand  persons  before  him  ; 
and  thus  he  built  up  the  noble,  spiritual  temple  in  his  new 
chapel,  ‘  providing  sentiment  for  all  hearts  on  the  Sundays,  and 
work  for  all  hands  on  other  days.’  No  doubt  he  studied  to  give 
effect  to  all  the  parts  of  his  work.  He  was  sufficiently  wise  to 
devote  attention  to  the  singing,  especially  the  last  hymn.  ‘The 
singing  of  that  last  hymn  at  t’raven  Chapel,  on  some  occasions,’ 
one  writer  testifies,  ‘  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered  thnuigh 
life.’  He  guanled  the  family  constituency  of  his  congregation, 
and  pew'  after  pew'  along  the  spacious  lines  of  j)ews  below',  and 
‘  pew  after  pew'  amidst  the  rising  galleries  above,  had  its  pater 
familias  at  one  end  and  its  mater  familius  at  the  other,  and 
successively  graduated  little  heads  numerously  interposed.’ 
These  are  the  coiiffresfations  we  lonjx  to  see.  Such  as  these 
give  power  to  a  man  ;  they  gave  power,  and  now  the  ])cr- 
manence  of  that  power  is  felt  in  affectionate  memories  which 
w’ait  on  the  venerable  man.  After  a  pastorate  of  tw  enty-three 
years,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Craven  Chapel, 
and  he  testified,  when  a  very  handsome  testimonial  was 
pre.sented  to  him,  that  ‘  I  never  once,  through  the  whole  of  these 
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three-anJ-twenty  years,  preached  an  unstudied  sermon  in 
tlmt  pulpit,  thougli  this  has  oft(‘n  cost  me  sleepless  Saturday 
nights,  and  made  me  feel  the  ministry  to  be  indeed  the  burden 
of  the  Lord/  He  retired  to  Brighton,  and  for  some  time 
held  the  pastoraU'  of  the  new  Queen  Scpiare  (^hapel,  according 
to  Mr.  Leifchild  a  very  uncomfortable  ])lace.  We,  who  have 
sometimes  ourselves  been  in  the  building,  do  not  think  it  quite 
so  sad  an  aftair  as  he  has  representeil  it.  We  should  think 
the  step  was  ill-advised.  The  Brighton  chapel  was  not  so 
large  as  Craven,  but  it  was  a  large  chapel,  and  it  needed 
a  hand  more  tirm  and  a  voice  more  eipial  than  that  of  the 
beloved  and  honoured  octogenarian.  He  was  of  course  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  it  was  a  sad  year.  His  aged  wife  died  at  the 
advanced  period  of  seventy- seven,  and  he  once  more  returned 
to  London.  Some  of  the  words  in  which  the  biographer 
reviews  the  scenes  at  Brighton  are  painfully  pensive.  He 
especially  alludes  to  the  old  man’s  intense  love  of  singing 
psalms  and  hymns ;  and  the  following  scenes  are  both  vivid 
and  suggestive  of  very  sympathetic  feelings : — 

‘  Some  of  these  we  three  have  often  sung  together  with  one  heart. 
Last  of  all,  we  have  sometimes  looked  out  together  from  our  window 
at  Brighton,  and  watched  the  unclouded  sun  slowly  descending  upon 
the  burnished  level  of  the  sea,  and  shedding  a  fiery  radiance  far  over 
the  trembling  waters.  Then,  each  taking  a  suitable  part,  we  have 
chanted  the  following : — 

“  God  of  the  sunlight  hours,  how  sad 
Would  evening  shadows  be; 

Or  night  in  deeper  shadows  clad, 

If  aught  were  dark  to  thee  ! 

“  How  mournfully  that  golden  gleam 
Would  touch  the  thoughtful  heart, 

If  with  its  soft  retiring  beam 
We  saw  thy  love  depart. 

“  But  no ;  the  gathering  clouds  may  hide 
Those  gentle  rays  awhile ; 

Yet  they  who  in  thy  love  abide 
Shall  share  again  thy  smile. 

“  Yea,  let  creation’s  volume  close. 

Though  every  page  be  bright ; 

On  thine,  still  open,  we  repose 
With  more  intense  delight. 

“  Thence  through  the  gloom  of  mortal  things 
Thy  mercy  can  disclose 
More  love  than  many  an  angel  sings, 

For  many  a  sinner’s  woes.” 

*  Touching  and  appropriate  as  this  hymn  always  seemed  when  so 
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hunt?  never  more  could  my  father  and  I  manage  to  sing  it  through 
toL^ether  when  her  voice  was  mute  in  death,  who  had  often  and  long 
looked  out  upon  creation’s  volume  with  us  tvyo,  to  one  ot  whom  she 
had  given  her  heart,  and  to  the  other  his  life.  Now  the  time  for 
united  singinf^  was  over  for  ever  in  this  world.  Death  had  broken 
a  strint-  in  ouHamilv  lyre.  Nature,  indeed,  was  still  the  same  around 
us  andl)efore  us.  The  same  evening  splendours  were  Hung  m  fiery 
-lorv  on  the  oul.spread  deep  ;  the  glowing  billows  still  rolled  in  sunny 
radiance  bt  fore  us  ;  but  1  could  never  contrive  to  sing  more  than  one 
verse  of  tliat  hymn  with  tlie  widower,  in  that  place  of  gay  resort  to 
the  multitude,  but  of  sorrowful  memories  to  us.  I  distinctly  remem¬ 
ber  my  failure  one  Sunday  evening,  as  wo  two  looked  out  again  on 
the  '^lowing  waters  ot  the  sunlit  ocean,  ^ly  tatlier  began  the  h\mn, 
aml^hou^b  bis  eompanion  tailed,  sang  it  tbrougli,  and  Jouiul  >ent  lor 
his  grief  in  the  successive  verses.  1  believe  that  in  his  ability  and 
disposition  still  and  ever  to  sing,  lay  one  source  of  his  relief,  or  at 
least  of  his  ordinary  clieerfuliu‘ss.  lie  sang  in  youtli,  in  inaiihoud, 
in  the  house,  and  m  the  ehuirh.  lie  sang  in  sorrow  as  well  as  in 
ioy  :  he  sang  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  In  the  prostration  ot 
disease  and  in  the  feebleness  of  his  age  be  still  attempted  to  sing. 

With  l)eaiititul  and  ii'vereiit  art  IMr.  Leifehild  has  poitiaNod 
the  last  (lavs  of  his  falluT.  bhiv  advanced  as  ho  was  in  litt‘, 
his  mind  and  heart  weiv  alive.  Sonu*  of  his  last  words 
wore,  for  so  old  a  man,  remarkable.  At  an  ordination  service  he 
said,’*  New  tyjies  of  thought  sway  successive  ages,  and  a  man  to 
1)0  sneeessfiil  now  must  havo  tlio  typos  ot  thought  that  ate 
tho  oliaraetm-  of  tlm  prosont  enlighteiu^d  ago;  otli(?rwis('  the 
ministry  will  sink  hohiiid  in  its  rank  of  instructing  mankind 
Whor(‘Vcr  ho  wtuit  mon  cnWod  him  l)loss(‘d.  It  s(‘omed  as  it 
somo  were  in  waiting  tor  him  everywhere,  to  wliom  lie  had  xen 
useful ;  and  still  true  to  his  Master  and  himselt,  he  never 
missed  an  o|)portuiiity  of  laying  a  finger  on  the  conseieiice, 
or  of  exalting  the  Saviour.  Sometimes  we  ourselves  had 
the  opportuiiitv  of  meidiiig  him,  and  were  alwa\s  impiosscc  )V 
the  siiintly  conVistoney  of  the  venerable  man.  Many  ot  Ins  last 
words  were  remarkable.  ‘It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  go  out  of  this  world  into'  the  other,  fearless  of  meeting 
(iny  spirit  there.’  His  sou  plac(*d  his  hand  in  his:  he  tee  >  y 
grasp(‘d  it  and  said,  ‘  ^May  that  hand  ever  receive  the  same 
Divine  help  that  this  one  has  received.'  Shortly  before  Ins 
death  ho  said,  ‘  So  many  hymns  crowd  on  my  mind,  that  1  nm 
it  ditlicult  to  avoid  confusion.’  Chi  Sunday,  June  ilHh,  it  was 
evident  his  end  was  close  at  hand.  Broken  sentences  ot  pi‘H^ 
and  joy  came  from  him  at  intervals. 

‘To  his  niece  he  said,  “AVliat!  don’t  you  hear  it?  don  t  yon  hear 
it  ?  those  beautiful  harps’.”  Ami  then,  as  it  losing  all  cognixane 
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of  this  world,  he  added,  in  soliloquy,  “  You  can’t  all  go  in  with  me. 
1  must  go  first ;  but  keep  close  behind  me,  and  open  the  gates  wide, 
wide,  wide,  lor  all.”  ’ 

His  last  words  eems  to  liavo  been,  *  Good-bye,  my  son,  I 
kmiv  that  I  sliall  meet  you  in  heaven.’ 

‘  At  night,  while  all  in  the  house  were  standing  around  his  bed, 
that  great  change  took  place  which  to  the  multitude  is  so  insignifi¬ 
cant,  to  the  individual  so  momentous,  to  the  spectators  so  solemn.’ 

*l'he  hour  and  day  of  his  death  were  as  though  designedly  appro¬ 
priate.  The  (lay  was  a  Sabhatli ;  the  hour,  its  close.  That  time  was 
the  one  which,  for  fifty  years,  had  been  the  working-time  of  his 
ministry.  That  da}'  had  always  been  the  source  of  his  private  anxiety 
and  the  time  of  iiis  public  triumpiis.  Alost  appropriately,  therefore, 
did  his  life  terminate  on  a  Sabbath  night.  About  the  hour  when  he 
left  this  world,  he  had  for  many  past  years  finished  his  public  minis¬ 
trations,  and  was  usually  relaxing  his  mind  by  social  intercourse, 
.either  in  his  own  house  or  in  that  of  some  chosen  friend  and  family. 
For  many  years  it  was  about  this  hour  that  he  felt  ho  had  done  his 
day’s  full  duty,  and  might  lawfully  enjoy  the  intervening  hour  or  two 
ere  he  went  to  rest ;  and  now'  about  the  same  hour  he  entered  into 
his  final  rest,  having  finished  the  work  w  hich  his  Lord  had  given  him 
to  do.  At  this  time,  formerly,  he  had  put  off  his  pulpit-robes;  at 
the  same  time,  now',  he  put  off  the  garment  of  his  mortality.  At  this 
time,  formerly,  he  had  become  a  cherished  guest  in  an  earthly  house¬ 
hold  ;  at  the  same  time,  now',  he  became  a  member  of  the  heavenly 
family.* 

Ife  was  buried  in  Abnoy  Park  Cemot(‘ry,  within  wlurse 
enclosures  bo  had  interred  the  first  body  twenty-three  yt'ars 
before.  Upon  bis  tomb — it  is  bis  own  epitiipli — is  an  exclama¬ 
tion  littered  not  long  before  bis  death  : — 

‘  I  will  creep  as  well  as  I  can  to  thy  gates  ; 

I  w  ill  die  at  thy  door ;  yea,  I  w  ill  be  found 
l>ead  on  the  threshold  of  thy  mercy. 

With  the  ring  of  that  door  in  my  hand.’ 

One  thing  Mr.  Leifcbild  should  surely  have  done  in  jireparing 
this  biography:  be  should  have  woven  into  the  texture  of 
his  story  most  of  the  instances  recorded  in  tlie  ‘  llemarkable 
Facts.’  They  are  so  illustrative  of  the  prijaclier’s  character,  of 
his  incessant  occujiatiou  with  the  business  of  bis  life  ;  they  are 
so  really  related  to  bis  own  lii.story  and  the  history  of  bis 
usefulness ;  they  are  the  illustrations  of  so  many  varieties 
of  character  touched  by  the  life  of  the  pastor  and  the  preacher, 
or  the  Cliristiaii  minister  travelling,  that  the  history  is 
scarcely  complete  wdthout  them  ;  and  more  especially  their 
wise  incorporation  with  the  life  would  have  liecn  desirable, 
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as  without  some  revision  tliey  can  never  receive  now,  their 
republication  can  scarcely  be  looked  for.  They  have  soinetliing 
of  the  charm  of  ‘The  Near  and  Heavenly  Horizons/  not  in 
the  richness  of  descriptive  foncy  and  colouring,  but  in  the  same 
immediate  way,  and  possibly  in  a  much  more  real  way,  more 
real  because  more  simple.  Without  any  of  the  aids  of  the 
])oet’s  or  the  artist’s  ettort,  the  reader  is  led  to  many  of 
those  real  scenes  in  the  history  of  souls  which  impart  strength 
and  li<:ht  bv  furnishing  the  illustrations  of  the  manifold  wavs 
in  which  human  s])irits  have  found  peace  in  believing ;  and  this 
volume  especially  manifests  that  leading  characteristic  of 
Hr.  Leifchild’s  ministry,  his  determination  to  touch  the 
conscience,  his  remarkable  power  of  placing  himself  directly  in 
contac't  with  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  But  he  did  this 
constantly  not  h'ss  in  conversation  than  in  the  pulpit.  But  it  is 
time  we  brought  our  notice  of  this  interesting  volume,  the 
memorial  of  a  most  interesting  and  useful  life,  to  a  close. 
We  trust  it  is  already  in  the  second  edition,  and  that  it  will  pass 
through  many. 


II. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.* 

A  FRIEND  of  ours  had  a  certain  old  country-house  in  which  he 
and  his  forefathers  had  dwelt  for  many  generations.  It  was 
large,  roomy,  substantial.  There  was  even  an  air  of  grandeur 
about  the  old  pile.  The  stormy  winds  and  pelting  rains  ot 
several  centuries  seemed  to  have  no  other  etiect  upon  it  than  to 
l>eautifv  it  with  the  charms  of  a  noble  and  steadfast  old  age.  In 
fact,  it  served  every  purpose  of  a  house,  both  to  live  in  and  to 
hH)k  at.  One  day  an  acquaintance  of  our  friend,  who  lived  in 
the  capital,  haj>pened  to  visit  this  old-fashioned  country-house. 
Accustomed  as  lie  wiis  to  the  improvements  of  the  city,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  ex[>ected  that  he  would  be  (|uite  satisfied  with  our 
friend’s  house.  Indeed,  it  presently  appeared  that  he  was  as  dis¬ 
satisfied  as  he  well  could  be.  The  wdndows  w’ere  too  few 
and  too  small  ;  the  rooms  were  too  low' ;  the  elevation  was 
mean  and  ])altry ;  the  plan  was  faulty  beyond  expression.  It 

*  Thf  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquily  of  Man  ;  with  Eemarhs  on 
Tkeones  of  the  Origin  of  tS/)eries  by  Variation.  By  Sir  Ciittrles 
byell,  F.K.S.  Loudon:  .Folin  Murray. 
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wai?  nothing  to  him  that  the  fouiulations  wore  good,  tlie  walls 
suhstantial  and  thick,  and  the  whole  house  what  a  house 
ought  to  he,  thoroughly  comfortahle :  nothing  would  do  but 
that  he  must  persuade  our  friend  entirely  to  rt*coustruct  his 
mansion  in  accordance  with  modern  tastes  and  n^juirements.  In 
an  unlucky  hour  he  consented,  and  in  plac(‘  of  tlie  old,  time¬ 
worn,  serviceable  house,  having,  it  is  true,  a  few  inconveniences, 
he  has  now  a  spick-and-span  new  building,  by  no  means  excel¬ 
lent  in  itself,  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and,  compared  with  the  old  structure,  as  uncomfortable 
and  as  unhomelike  as  a  jail. 

Something  very  like  this  many  of  our  clever  and  otheious 
friends  pro})ose  to  do  for  the  House  of  Faith,  wherein  we  and 
our  fathers  have  so  comfortably  dwelt  for  many  centuries.  The 
old  house  has  suddenly  been  found  out  to  be  dull,  dark,  unsuit¬ 
able,  uncomfortable.  It  is  hardly  a  place  tit  for  dogs,  much  less 
for  the  lineal  descendants  of  extinct  gorillas  and  chimpanzees. 
Only  just  think  I  the  library  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  room 
for  even  a  fraction  of  German  literature  and  its  cognate 
branches.  There  is  actually  no  museum,  so  indispensable  in  a 
modern  mansion,  where  may  be  deposited  broken  Hints,  old 
bricks  from  the  Nile  mud,  lower  jaws,  tibias  and  molars  of  bears, 
elephants,  apes,  and  fossil  men,  rounded  bits  of  bone  that  may 
be  one,  a  thousand,  or  a  million  years  old,  for  aught  the  possessor 
knows ;  no  laboratory  where  it  may  be  shown  that  life  is  the 
product  of  concurrent  chemical  atoms,  and  thought  and  feeling, 
wit,  poetry,  love,  and  worship,  the  result  of  muscular  and  nervous 
action.  A  house  without  these  provisions  is,  nowadays,  just  no 
house  at  all;  so  we  are  counselled  to  ])ull  dow'n  our  old  House  of 
Faith,  built  up  so  solidly  of  Scripture  fact  and  doctrine,  and 
devout  human  ratiocination,  and  in  its  place  erect  a  modern 
House  of  Science,  built  u|)  of  geological  guessc‘s,  chemical 
forinulie,  anatomical  comparisons,  grammatical  and  arithmetical 
criticisms.  As  if  a  soul  could  live  in  such  a  house  as  that ! 

This  book  of  Sir  0.  Lyell’s  is  evidently"  a  demand  that  we 
should  reconstruct  our  House  of  J3elief,  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  doctrine  of  the  origin  and  anticpiity  of  man.  We  say  the 
origin  as  well  as  the  anticpiity  (though  the  latter  only  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  title-page),  because  the  latter  part  of  the  l)Ook  does 
discuss  somewhat  lengthily  the  (juestion  of  man’s  origin.  We 
propose  to  impure  whether  Sir  C.  Lyell  really  makes  good  his 
demand  that  we  should  pull  dowui  this  part  of  our  house. 

On  geological  matters  no  one  is  more  competent  to  sp(‘ak  than 
l^ir  C.  Lyell.  The  authority  of  his  name,  merely,  is  enough 
to  overpower  any  man  who  must  f>nly  consider  liimself  a  layman 
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in  <:eoioeical  science.  But  when  we  come  to  con:iider  that  thi? 
(iistiniTiiished  and  clever  man  has  imvelied  far  and  wide,  and 
written  innumerable  letters,  in  order  lo  deal  pr‘|^>erly  with  the 
im|X>rTant  quesiiun  ol  Ids  it  apr*t':trs  nv  'St  vain  and  pre¬ 

sumptuous  tor  any  le>s  ounpetent  man  tiian  himMdt'  to  deal  with 
his  tho  n*  and  the  evidemv  in  supi>‘n  oi  the  theory.  It  must 
timher  l>e  (xmcedeii  that  the  -!»irit  ot  the  Kn^k  is  most  a'imirabie. 
There  is  mnhimr  onbnsive  in  its  t  me  or  statements ;  a  nu^t 
admirable  candour  marks  it  tr*»!n  K^'jinning  to  end:  and  the 
excessive  c:tui  ion  which  it  exhibits  could  only  have  Weu  exoeiUxi 
by  a  withholdiu'j  of  the  Ix^ok  ah^'gether  from  publication  until 
the  the^!^*  had  bt^n  wrouudit  out  into  a  moi\'  solid  and  Cvuisistem 
shape,  and  Tl\e  evifieiuv  in  sup|x'>n  of  it  liad  l*een  not  only  more 
vvduminous.  but  more  s;itisfaeiorv  in  its  quality.  Still,  it  is  well 
to  have  such  l«x>ks.  written  in  such  a  spirit.  'Uhey  are  all  help¬ 
ful  to  the  aitainineiit  of  the  truth  :  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
l>e  w  ished,  but  no  doubt  a  loiiiT  way  from  Kniiir  reaiiziHl. 

Sir  Charles  nowhere  states  his  ]U'eoise  views  of  the  matter. 
His  metlK>«l  is  rather  to  accumulate  all  the  available  evidenoe. 
and  then  t»*  sug^je.'-t  what  is  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  from 
this  evidence.  If  we  try  to  |nit  into  .some  Si^rt  of  form  the 
ariTununt  of  the  lx>4»k.  as  it  may  W  conceiveil  to  exist  in  the 
writers  mind,  it  takes  the  following  shape  : — 

o  dhere  are  ceitain  strata  of  rx'ks  comprised  in  what  are 
calleil  tiie  Tost  Tertiary  ^ries  (^these  again  UhniT  siibdividtxi 
into  Rocont  and  P<.»st  Pli«x*eiie\  which  are  of  incalculable  age. 
That  tliey  are  >o  is  proved  by  two  lines  of  evidence  :  tirst,  by 
comparison  with  oi»servt*d  rates  of  de}K>sition  of  nuHleru  strata 
similar  in  origin  and  character :  ami  seemul,  i»y  a  eonsiileration 
of  the  ditterent  movements  of  iqdieaval  and  sub.sidence.  ami  the 
glacial  drift  to  which  tiiese  .strata  have  been  subjei’t,  all  ot 
which  to  prove  tliat  the  strata  in  question  are  of  immense 
age.  This  wt*  may  consider  the  major  premiss  of  the  argument. 

{f»)  The  minor  jnemiss  is  contained  in  the  pro|X).sition,  that 
in  these  strata  are  foflnd,  in  very  many  ditibront  Icxuilities,  ami  in 
ditierent  la  vers  of  strata  in  the  same  neighbourluHHi,  so-called 
works  of  art,  fossil  remains  of  extinct  fauna  and  tiora,  ami,  in 
conjunction  with  these,  a  few*  remains  of  man. 

(c)  The  conclusion  is,  that  these  remains  are  a.s  old  as  the 
strata  in  which  they  are  found  ;  tlierefore  the  race  of  man  is  ot 
incalculahle  age.  Connecteil  with  this,  the  main  argument  ot 
the  lxx>k,  there  is  a  subsidiary  argument  teiuling  to  the  siune 
conclusion.  This  subsidiary  argument  is  an  application  ot  Mr. 
l)arw*in's  now*  celebrated  theorv. 
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(if  SjHvies  ori^inato  bv  variation  and  natnnd  soKvtion  avr- 
riovi  on  through  lon^  a^':^  huiiv'ations  ot  tho  cradatioiuvl  tonns 
tlmniirh  which  tho  original  <|Hvit's  havo  an'  found  Inuh 

in  the  fossil  tiora  and  fauna  Jnit  i  s|HviaHy  in  tho  oa^io  of  the 
fossil  olophant'.  Those  gradational  tonus  load  up  to  man.  who 
is  tho  last  ot  tho  series,  aiul  tiiorofoiv  of  inoalouiablo  ag\'.  Those 
two  sots  of  ]>iv  posit  ions  migiit  bo  phu\d  at  tho  head  of  tho 
Ixvk.  aiul  tiio  whole  of  it<  oontont'i  mat'shallod  uuvior  tl»om  in 
onior  as  ovidoiuv  in  supix'rt  of  tiioir  vaiiviity.  When,  however, 
wo  ivmo  to  Kx'k  at  tins  ovulouoo.  innii  as  n'siHVts  it.>  ipiality  and 
quantity,  we  uvl  Kniiul  to  dtviatv  tiiat  there  is  hanily  enough  to 
warnint  us  in  s:tying  that  thoiv  is  iu>t  a  baiv  pn'suinption  that 
tho  human  race  is  very  inuoii  older  than  wv'  iiavo  Ivon  aivus- 
toinod  to  tiiink  it  is.  Two  or  ihivo  skulls,  a  few  bones  of 
jvrhaps  a  s,\  ro  skt‘letons.  a  few  fragments  of  |vttory.  a  ivn- 
siilorablo  quantity  of  >tonos  of  a  peonliar  form.  iln\so  t\nmd  in 
ivrtain  positions,  in  oonjunotion  with  otiior  l\vs>il  remains,  i\m- 
stituto  tho  whole  of  tiio  oviiionoo  that  man  l\as  oxi>tiHl  ujHm  the 
earth  for  ]vrhaps  a  thous;nul  oonturies.  'The  facts  are  ivally 
few.  tho  assumptions  many,  tho  infoiviuvs  very  largo.  However 
ilithcult  it  may  Iv  to  explain  tiio  real  nature  and  vwigin  I'f  those 
fossil  remains,  tlte  nun’o  wo  K'ok  at  it  tho  nuav  astt>nishod  aix' 
wo  that  such  a  largo  conclusion  should  bo  mailo  to  ix*st  on  so 
narnnv  a  basis  i>f  fact.  'I'lio  ov'uclnsion  may  bo  true,  but  tho 
evidence  adduced  in  snpivrt  of  it  does  m^t  pix'vo  it  to  Iv  true. 
In  fact.  Sir  T.  Lyoll  iumsolf  is  ihmbtftil  ;  and  certainly  no  man 
of  sense  will  c»'mmit  him.'iolf  to  tiu'  accontaiuv  of  a  pro|H'sition 
so  important.  do|vnding  iqxm  ."O  little  indisputable  truth  aiul 
fact,  riioro  is  ^as  wo  shall  prost'utly  no  single  faot  of  nxil 
importance  to  the  ipiosiion  that  is  fret'  frv>m  the  oKunont  of 
doubt  :  and  tlu'  mv>n'  wo  t'xamino  tho  more  tho  iloubtful 
characteristics  multiply,  until  the  wiioh'  chain  of  t'vidonoe 
resolves  itself  intv>  a  series  o(  .separate  aiul  doubtful  instanee.s. 
fhie  br  two  clear,  indisputable  facts  wouhl  v>nt weigh  the  whole 
cataloijfiu'  of  questiv>uable  instauct's  here  ai'cumnlatt'il.  This 
multiplication  of  sup|H>.seil  facts  may  appt'ar.  and  is.  im|H»sing  to 
the  uuretiectiiu;  iniiul.  but  it  bring's  nothing  to  the  strength  of 
the  argument.  A  eommaiuler  might  gatlua*  togiuher  all  the 
one-armed,  oiu'-leggeil.  one-iwetl.  deaf  aiul  ilumb  men  in  a 
country,  and  wouKi  thereby  swell  the  mimbem  of  his  army 
gri'atly,  and  on  papt'r  his  musti'i-roll  might  set'iu  re.illy  for¬ 
midable  ;  yet,  instead  of  adding  to  the  strength  and  etliciency  of 
Ids  armv.  lie  would  rather  diminish  its  stn'ugtli.  We  do  not  sav 
that  Sir  C.  I.vell  has  done  anything  analogous  to  this;  but 
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what  we  do  say  is,  that  he  has  collected  all  the  strongest 
instances  he  could  find,  and  the  result  is  a  conclusion  weakened 
by  numberless  doubts  am  I  b(‘set  by  insuperable  objections. 

For  example,  the  major  ])remiss  of  his  argument  is  not  vet 
substantiated.  Beycnid  all  (piestion,  the  formation  of  niaiiy 
strata  wjis  a  process  of  long  duration.  It  is  a  favourite  theory 
of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  that  all  great  geological  changes  have  been  very 
slow  and  gradual.  He  is  loath  to  admit  that  there  has  been 
anything  of  a  violent  and  revolutionary  charactcT.  He  is  fond 
of  assuming  that  the  present  rate  of  change  has  always  jirevailed. 
There  is  very  much  to  support  this  opinion  :  it  explains  many 
phenomena.  Yet  still  we  must  remember  that  it  is  an  opinion 
only,  an  opinion  that  is  contravened  by  other  eminent  geologists, 
who  bring  reasonings  as  acute  and  facts  as  pertinent  to  the 
support  of  their  theories  as  are  those  which  Sir  C.  Lyell  arrays 
on  his  side.  Even  our  author  himself  feels  compelled  now  and 
then  to  admit  that  rates  of  change  in  previous  geological  periods 
may  have  been  much  more  rapid  than  they  are  now.  The  com¬ 
parison  oi  ancient  with  iiKKlern  depositions  does  not  as  yet 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  similar  agencies  producing  similar 
results  always  recjuirt'd  similar  periods  of  time.  It  is  op(*n  to  us 
to  btdieve,  that  in  previous  epochs  of  the  history  of  our  globe,  its 
life,  so  to  speak,  moved  at  an  accelerated  ratio,  and  the  whole 
mighty  series  ot  chaTiges  took  place  with  vastly  greater  rapidity 
than  th(‘y  do  now.  If  wo  take  either  line  of  evidence  by  which 
Sir  Ijvell  seeks  to  support  his  theory  respecting  the  age  of 
certain  Post  d\‘rtiary  strata,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  suj>port  the  major  ])remissof  his  argument. 

\\  hen  we  turn  to  the  jdienomena  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  great  age  of  recent  strata,  we  are  not  less  dissatisfied 
with  the  really  meagre  character  of  the  evidence  ;  as,  for 
instance,  an  important  witness  in  this  case  is  a  piece  of  burnt 
brick  found  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  In  1851  and  LS5  t  Mr. 
Jj.  llorner,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koyal  Society,  nifide  a 
series  of  borings  in  the  Nile  for  the  ])urpose  of  ascertaining  the 
time  during  which  the  vast  alluvium  over  which  the  river 
sprt'.ads  it.'^elf  had  been  forming.  Ninety-five  bonngs  were 
made.  At  a  de])th  of  thirty-eight  feet  small  fragments  of  burnt 
brick  and  pottery  were  found  ;  and  from  one  boring  at  Besousse, 
which  reached  a  depth  of  nearly  sixty  feet,  small  particles  of 
rubbish  and  baked  clay  were  brought  up.  No  marine  shells  and 
no  fossil  relics  of  any  extinct  species  were  found.  Bones  of  con¬ 
temporary  domestic  animals,  as  the  dog,  cow,  and  ass,  were  met 
\\  ith.  \\  e  may  very  safely  believe  that  tliese  organic  and  artificial 
relies  belong  to  the  human  pmiod.  What,  then,  is  their  age? 
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In  round  numbers,  12,000,  13,800,  14,500,  and  20,570  years, 
according  iis  we  bike  the  estimate  of  this  or  the  other  investi¬ 
gator.  M.  Girard,  of  the  Frencli  ex})edition,  founil  a  ruined 
Nilometer  at  Elephantina,  near  Assouan,  which  gave  the  rate 
of  deposit  at  5*102  inches  per  century.  At  Rlioda  lie  found 
another,  which  gave  the  rate  of  4*0(10  inches  in  the  century. 
Mr,  Horner  believes  that  the  de[)osit  only  amounts  to  3.i  inches 
in  a  century,  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  assumes  (>  inches  for  the  same 
period.  He  says,  ‘  If  we  assume  six  inches  in  a  century,  the 
burnt  brick  found  at  a  de])th  of  00  feet  would  be  12,000  years 
old’  (p.  37).  No  doubt  he  is  liberal  in  his  assumption  of  nearly 
one  inch  more  in  a  century  than  the  highest  calculation  of 
M.  Girard.  But  then  it  is  assumption  only.  Certain  monu¬ 
ments  are  sup})osed  by  some  antiipiai  ies  to  be  of  a  cerUiin  age. 
Since  their  erection  the  valley  of  the  Nile  appears  to  have  risen 
so  many  feet.  If  we  assume  a  rate  of  deposit  slightly  greater 
than  that  suggested  by  the  monuments,  fragments  of  pottery 
and  brick  found  at  a  depth  of  (JO  feet  must  1h‘  12,()(K)  years  ohl. 
Sir  C.  Lyell  is  not  (piite  satisfied  with  these  calculations,  nor  will 
be  any  one  else  who  considers  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
even  in  his  time  the  areas  of  enclosi*d  tmnples,  from  which  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  had  been  shut  out,  appeared  sunk.  Whenever 
the  surrounding  barriers  were  broken  down  through  being 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  tlaue  would  be  swept  into  the  areas 
a  vast  quantity  of  mud  and  relics  from  the  surrounding  banks,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  a  larger  (piantity  would  be  de})osited  in  them 
than  would  be  laid  on  the  great  plain  out.side  in  many  centuries. 
The  Jissumption  reipiires  us  to  believ(‘ — first,  that  the  rate  of 
deposition  has  always  been  the  same  ;  second,  that  the  bed  of 
the  valley  itself  has  undergone  no  change  of  (devation  or 
de])ression,  neither  of  which  things  have  been  proved ;  and 
third,  that  the  ])osition  of  a  relic  is  always  evidence  of  its 
antiquity,  an  inferimce  abundantly  disprovaul  by  Geikie  in 
reference  to  the  canoes,  &e.,  found  in  the  IhmI  of  the  Clyde. 
Another  indication  of  the  age  of  thi'se  r(‘(*ent  strata  is  derived 
from  the  earth-mounds  of  Ohio,  containing  skulls  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  or  Toltecan  race,  silver  and  copper  articles,  pottery,  Ac.  On 
one  (if  tliese  mounds  a  tree  was  growing  with  800  rings  of 
annual  growth.  General  Harrison  sjiys  that 'several  generations 
of  trees,  lasting  several  thousand  years,  ])erhaps,  ]jreceded  these.* 
Without  supposing  that  th(‘  General  was  ever  wrong  in  his 
calculations,  the  perltaps  he  introduces  is  itself  a  sufficiently 
strong  element  of  doubt  to  lead  us  to  rejt^ct  this  evidence  as 
com parati vel y  u n  i i n  pc )r tai 1 1 . 

A  third  witness  is  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lowest 
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estimate  of  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of  tlie  Delti 
would  lead  us^ to  assijru  a  high  aiiti(|nitv  to  it,  amoimtiiifr  to 

manytensof  thousanilsof  ahumhed 

thonmind.  \\  hat  we  have  said  above  with  respect  to  tho 
umlormity  of  geologic  change  may  1«  urged  here  iu  doubt  of 
this  excessive  period  of  tinu‘. 

We  are  also  remmded  of  the  iqd.eavals  in  the  central  district 
o  Scotland  and  m  Scaiulmavia,  results  of  processes  indetinitelv 
long,  hut  the.se  very  results  them.selves  supplv  us  with  an 
element  of  doubt  certainly  strong  enough  to  forbid  our  eomin.T 
to  any  hasty  conclusion  as  to  the  world’s  age.  'fhe  occurrence 
ot  thmp  in  the  .same  bed  or  the  .same  relatives  iiosition  hv  no 
means  implies  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  date.  TJie  cautious 
remarks  ot  Mr.  tieikie,  adoi.ted  by  Sir  ('.  hvell,  in  reference  to 
the  canws  touiid  in  the  bed  of  the  Clyde,  make  this  suthcientlv 
0  ear.  1  he  varying  <le]rths  of  an  estuarv,  the  set  of  its  eurreut.s 
the  scouring  iiiriuence  of  tide.s,  are  all  material  elements  in  the 
I>rol)lem,  and  when  we  cine  to  take  these  into  account  it  seems 
more  and  more  impossible  to  affirm  tlie  real  n<ro  of  this  (*r  tint 
deposit. 

\\e  are  told  that  tliere  are  parts  of  the  , sea-coast  of  Xorwav 
and  Sweden  wnere  the  Post ’i’erliary  marine  strata  occur  at  a 
height  ot  ()0()  teet  above  tlie  |.re.sent  .sea  level.  •  If  we  could 
a-ssuine  savs  ,S,r  C.  l.yell,  ‘  tiiat  tiiere  had  been  an  average  ri.se  of 
two  and  a  halt  t.'et  in  a  century,  it  would  reipiire  2  t.()'(l()  years 
or  t  ie.se  parts  ot  tlie  sea-coast  to  attain  the  height  of  (ioo'feet’ 

<  »t  course.  It  we  were  jiermitted  in  any  argument  to  assume  any- 
hmg  we  ph‘ased,  and  whatever  we  reipiired,  it  would  be  an  easy 
thing  to  prove  any  prop.i.sinon,  no  matter  how  absurd  or  imjio.s- 
'.  1  t  a  <  onclusion  wt*  wish  to  urge  uiion  general 
accept.anee  is  to  receive  that  acceptance,  it  must  rest  not  upon 
.ussumptions,  however  fair  or  likely  they  may  he,  but  uiion  facts 
and  pioiKisitiousalivady  proved  and  generally  accepted.  Ccolooy 
IS  a  great  smence  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  dates  wdien  the  internal  lorces  of  the  earth  e.xercised  their 
eneigy  in  elt„rt.s  ot  alternate  upheaval  and  depre.ssion,  nor  of  the 
■  paces  ot  time  they  reipiired  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 

wonder  " 

Hut  it  wc  tuin  to  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  suppoit  of 

argument,  more  interesting,  and  rela- 
s'lin  i  pre.sent  titne,  we  exjicrienct'  ju.stthe 

oi...  \.r'd-'i'  ‘r'''*"'."*""'"*'  overjiowered  by  the  same 

hou  littr  and  suspicion.  We  are  astonished  as  we  think 

w  little  there  really  is  tor  the  conclusion  to  rest  upon.  The 
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statement  is,  tliat  iii  certain  strata  of  incalculable  a<re,  alomr  with 
the  fossil  remains  ot  extinct  fauna  an.l  tlora,  works  of  aPt  and 
human  remains  have  been  foun.l.  We  ^vill  consider  i.resentlv 
what  weight  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  different  parts  of  this 
evidence,  taking  ni  on  er  the  works  of  art  and  the  liuman 
remains,  ^\  e  .lo  not  doubt  that  such  and  such  so-calle.l  remains 
have  been  found  in  such  and  .such  places :  we  do  doubt  that  they 
are  what  they  are  said  to  he,  and  that  the  interpretation  given  of 
their  a|>pearance  is  the  correct  one.  That  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  other 
eminent  nien  ot  science  and  honour  have  picked  up  with  their 
mvn  hands  and  seen  with  their  own  eyi's  pieces  of  bone  and 
stone,  and  even  perfect  bones  and  stones  of  distinguishable  shaiie 
IS  no  more  to  be  doubted  than  that  we  wmit  to  bed  last  ni.dit’ 
awoke  tins  morning,  and  are  now  reading  the  pre.seiit  artfcle’ 
But  It  IS  po.ssible  tor  men  of  .science  to  lie  carried  away  by  a 
passion  tor  their  liypotheses  and  tlieorie.s,  so  that  every  fact  is 
made  to  bend  in  a  given  direction,  and  every  consideration 
favourable  to  the  i.ropo.sed  theory  is  allowed  to  have  more  than 
(  ue  weii^lit  whilst  opposing  facts  and  considerations  are 
pa.s.sed  over  with  less  attention  and  regard  than  tliev  really  ouol,t 
to  have,  lie  is  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  temperainent  who  Tan 
calmly  .survey  all  trieiidly  and  iiiilriendly  pheiioinena  in  any 
guven  case,  and  allow  to  every  single  fact  its  proper  weight,  and 
assign  to  It  Its  proper  id, ice.  Sir  (’.  Lyell  is  both  iraiitious  and 
caiulul,  but  having  given  in  his  adhesion  to  a  particular  theory 
It  IS  inoro  than  we  can  expect  from  him  that  he  will  not  be 
uiniuly  favourable  to  the  hypotli(‘sis  lie  s(‘eks  to  (‘staldisli. 

Let  us  look  at  these  so-called  works  of  art.  We  are  directed 
first  ot  all,  to  the  Danish  peat-bogs,  which  vary  in  thickness  from’ 
eii  to  thirty  feet.  A  .section  is  o|)en  before  us,  and  in  it  are 
certain  reniains.  Danish  antiipiaries  have  de.scribcd  three  suc¬ 
cessive  iieriods:  that  of  iron,  corresponding  to  the  modern,  or 
Miristiaii  jieriod  ;  tliat  of  bronze,  anterior  to  the  Roman  occu’pa- 
nonoH.aul  ami  Helvetia;  and  tliat  of  stone,  sui)po.sed  to  be 
hoiii  4,()(»0  to  7, (»()(»  years  befon^  the  j)re.sent  time.  In  the  .sec¬ 
tion  ot  peat  before  us  are  enibislded  reniains  of  the  Scotch  fir,  the 
oak,  and  comnion  beech,  the  latter  lining  iipiiermost.  A  flint 


.  '  . . .  .^^v.v/11,  uiiv;  uitiui  iM'iij”  uppiTinosT.  j\  niiit 

uiSTument  was  actually  taken  by  Steenstrup  from  beneath  a 
oeotch  hr.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  presumed  that  tombs  con- 

lillllllKf  i  ..  V 1  .  i- . -  11  •  1.  .1  1 


. .  It  Jia.s  in-uji  iiiat  toiiihs  con- 

touiing  only  .stone  iui])lements  are  older  in  date  than  both  the 
0011  and  the  bronze,  it  is  decided  that  the  periods  when  the 
torcsts  ot  Denmark  have  con.si.sted  respectively  of  fir,  oak,  or 
leech,  corresi»onded  to  those*  of  stone,  broiizi*,"  and  iron.  The 
s  lell-rnoiind.s,  or  kitchen-niidilens,  huge  heaps  of  oyster,  cockle, 
mussel,  and  periwinkle-shells — creatures  no  longer  inhabiting 
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the  Baltic,  save  in  clwaifeJ,  degenerate  forms — belong  to  the 
period  of  stone.  From  these  heiips  kniv(*s,  and  various  other 
implements  of  stone,  horn,  bone,  and  wood,  have  Ix-en  taken, 
together  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery.  At  least  4,000  years, 
it  is  siiid,  were  re(|uired  for  the  formation  of  the  peat  in  which 
these  articles  have  bcvn  found. 

In  comu^ction  with  these  we  have  to  take  the  lake-dwcdlings 
of  Sw  itzerland.  In  lSo3-4  the  Lake  of  Zurich  .sank  lowau' than 
it  had  ever  done  before.  Whilst  raising  an  c‘mbanknient,  in 
order  to  rescue  the  land  laid  bare,  the  inhabitants  found  traC(‘sof 
human  settlements  on  the  spot  at  some  former  period.  These 
traces  consisted  of  piles,  on  which  villages  had  been  raised  similar 
to  those  of  the  Papuans  of  New^  (luinea,  the  dwellers  on  the 
'ichadda,  and  the  Indians  of  Lake  ^laracaybo.  Further  investi¬ 
gations  led  to  the  discovery  of  such  (juantiti(\s  of  artificial  and 
animal  relic's  as  to  justify  the  incpurers  in  assigning  three  ages 
to  these  remains,  those  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  corresponding, 
in  fact,  to  the  same  pcTiods  in  Scandinavia,  and  having  a  pro¬ 
bable  antiipiity  of  from  4,000  to  7,000  yc‘ars.  This  age  is  not 
very  startling,  and  we  might  admit  it  without  any  (jucstion,  j)er- 
hajKs,  if  w'e  were  (piite  certain  that  stone  productions  were  never 
c‘ontennM)rary  w  ith  those  of  bronze  or  iron,  and  e.specially  if  we 
were  (piite  certain  as  to  the  time  re(|uired  for  the  growth  of  the 
p(‘at.  Wc‘  know’  that  in  Hatfield  Moss  it  has  accumulated  eight 


feet  above  the  roads  made  by  the  Romans,  which  would  give 
(i,7o0  years  as  the  time  consumed  in  the  growth  of  the  Danish 
])eat-bogs  thirty  tec‘t  dcH‘]);  the  same  as  M.  (Jillieron  computes  to 
be  the  age  of  the  lake-dwelling  at  the  Pont  de  Thiele.  M.  Dc 
}\‘rthc‘s,  howevcT,  estimates  the  time  re(|uired  for  the  growth  of 
the  pc'at  in  the  Somme  valley  at  siunething  like  one  foot  in  a 
thousiind  vc‘ars;  a  calculation  that  Sir  Lvell  feels  constrained 
to  rc'sist.  With  this  difference  of  ojiinion,  and  the  unce  rtainty 
that  hangs  ovc'r  the  matter,  we  may  well  be  excused  for  at- 
trbuting  to  the  ]H‘at  an  absolutely  greater  age  than  such  an 
exam])le  as  Hatfield  Moss  suggc‘sts  to  us ;  w  hilst  it  is  o])cn  to  us 
to  Ixdieve  that  }H'at  may  have  grown  at  even  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  this  in  some  former  pc'riod  of  its  hist(wy. 

\\  (*  p.ass  on  to  consider  in  a  gioup  the  flint  implements  found 
in  different  parts  of  England  and  the  Continent.  At  Brixhain 
in  England,  in  the  vallc^y  of  the  Somme,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cuse,  at  Hoxne  in  Suffolk,  are  those  de])osits  which  are  most 
notic(*able  in  themselves  and  most  available  in  argument.  These 
dint  instrument  .sflourish  in  Post  Pliocene  alluvium,  and  they 
appc'ar  coeval  with  extinct  mammalia.  According  to  their 
general  shape,  geidogists  term  them  knives,  axes,  arrow-heads. 


Hy pot hei leal  FllnUiools.  40! > 

Nobody  blit  an  adejit  can  recognise  them  as  tools.  It  requires 
great  faith  to  believe  that  they  are  tools  at  all.  But  on  the  word  of 
such  men  as  lV>fessor  Rjimsay  we  Avill  r('C(‘ive  them  as  the  first 
products  of  human  skill.  It  is  the  uniformity,  as  well  as  the 
peculiarity  of  sha]H‘  of  these  stones,  that  leads  to  their  being 
attributed  to  human  workmanship.  The  chip])ing  to  which  they 
have  been  subject  cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental  ;  and  it  is 
dithcult,  if  not  im])ossible,  to  tind  any  natural  force  which  would 
account  for  their  present  peculiar  condition.  By  whom  and  when 
were  they  tVibricated  ?  The  answer  of  Sir  Lyell  is,  that  they 
were  made  by  the  earliest  members  of  tlu'  human  race,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the  faculties  of  man  and  the 
inventions  of  his  genius  \vere  at  their  lowest  and  most  stagnant 
point.  He  has  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  human  origin  ;  «and  as  to 
the  lapse  of  time  which  has  taken  ])lac(‘  since  they  weri‘  made,  we 
have  but  to  refer  to  what  he  says  inspecting  the  Bedford  sections, 
which  t(‘ach  tliat  the  fabricators  of  these  antiijue  tools,  found  in 
such  abundance  in  the  ancient  gravels,  and  the  extinct  mam¬ 
malia  co(‘val  with  them,  were  all  Post  (Jlacial,  that  the  mere 
volume  of  the  drift  in  the  valh'v  of  the  Somnu'  is  .sutficitmt  to 
demonstrate  a  vast  lapse  of  time,  to  know  what  are  his  opinions 
up<ni  this  point.  But  is  this  r(‘ply  true?  Frankly  we  say  wo 
<l(ui't  know.  It  is  certainly  a  conv(*nient  hypothesis  for  account¬ 
ing  for  otherwise  inextricabh*  ajijH'arancc'.s.  It  is  so  unscientitic 
for  a  man  of  sciimct^  to  sav  ‘  he  doi's  not  know,’  that  almo.st  anv 

c/  c/ 

ex])lanation  or  hypothesis  is  b('tter  than  none.  When  he  gets 
su(*h  a  one  as  this  he  must  find  it  hard  work  to  maintain  it: 
there  are  so  many  ugly  questions  starting  up  which  must  be 
answered  bdore  he  can  ])('rsuad(‘  th(‘  world  to  heliino  as  h(‘ do(‘s. 
It  seems  strange  that  wi‘  should  find  the  tfjols,  chips  broken  from 
the  tools,  and  no  traces  of  the  instrnnnaits  used  in  making  tin* 
tools,  and  still  less  traces  of  the  mak(‘rs.  Not  a  single  human 
hone  was  found  in  the  alluvial  sand  and  graved  of  tin*  Somme, 
and  the  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  whole  f>t  the  tool- 
h(‘aring  drift  of  oth(‘r  ])arts  of  Kuro])e.  Messrs.  MacAndrew  and 
Forbes  testify  to  the  scarcity  of  works  of  art  and  human  remains 
even  in  waters  only  half  a  mih‘  from  a  ])oj>ulation  of  millions  of 
inhabitants.  But  this  is  not  satisfachn'y.  Snndy,  if  we  may 
su])])ose  that  the  accumulation  of  the  flints  in  th(‘  gravel  was 
caused  by  the;  early  hunting  and  fishing  tribes  who  frequented 
the  same  frozen  rivers  and  tlndr  tributaries  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  in  succession,  who  let  tlndr  axes  and  knives 
slip  through  holes  in  the  ice,  who  had  their  manufactories  of 
them  on  the  same  spot,  we  may  also  .sup[)ose  that  one  or  tw’o 
specimens  of  the  ingenious  artisans  who  made  them  w^ould  have 

may. — VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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remainal  to  give  us  a  little  more  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
real  origin  of  these  ver}^  doubtful  implements.  We  say  doubtful, 
because  many  of  them  are  worn,  sni])])ed,  or  triturated  by  river 
action  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  liard  to  say  if  sha])e  they  have 
how  that  shape  became.  Let  these  (piestions  be  fairly  graj^pled 
with  and  answered,  and  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to  admit 
the  flints  as  trustworthy  evidence  of  man’s  anth^uity.  Is  it  really 
impossible  to  conceive  of  any  natural  cause  capable  of  j)roduciiig 
such  sha])es  and  results?  The  simple  flakes  might  possibly  be 
produced  by  natural  moans  only  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of 
some  investigators.  Why  have  we  no  human  remains  amongst 
these  so-called  works  of  art,  seeing  that  the  bones  of  man  are 
(juite  as  capable  of  ] reservation  as  those  of  Ci'svs  spehvus, 
Llephtoi  prihiir/ett  iits,  Rhl aoveros  fichorlil a  ?os*  Had  the  flint- 
makers  and  users  no  other  tools  than  these?  Admitting  that 
they  are  of  human  origin,  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  they 
cannot  have  come  into  tludr  ])resent  positions  through  the 
operation  of  causi‘s  evim  now  at  work  and  ju'oducing  the  most 
startling  results  ?  The  impertection  of  the  geological  nronl  is 
so  great  that  it  is  not  easily  possible  for  even  tlu'v  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  working  in  th(^  field  to  form  a  just  coma'ption  of  its 
extreme  character.  We  pause,  therefore,  and  decline  to  ludiovo 
in  man’s  suppostnl  antic [uity  as  it  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
evidence  of  the  flints. 

Better  evidence  than  that  of  the  flints  is  said  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  liuman  remains  which  have  bemi  dug  up  at 
difl’enuit  times  in  different  places. 

I.  There  are  the  human  remains  found  by  M.  T  'ournal,  at 
Bi/.e,  in  Languedoc.  These  were  accompanied  by  remains  of 
animals  and  land-shells,  and  a  few  fragments  of  pottery.  They 
consisted  principally  of  ti*eth.  Ju  a  cavern  at  Pondnvs,  near 
Nismes,  M.  Christol  also  discovered  some  human  bones  associated 
with  b(un‘s  of  an  extinct  hyauia  and  a  rhinoceros,  and  ‘frag¬ 
ments  of  two  kinds  of  pottery,  the  lowest  and  rudest  being  below 
the  level  of  the  extinct  mammalia.’  From  their  position , and 
companionships  it  was  judged  that  the  living  man  and  mam¬ 
malia  W(Mv  contemporaneous.  1’hese  are,  however,  j)ut  out  of 
court  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  himself,  who  concedes  that  the  remains  in 
cpiestion  are  not  coeval,  that  intermixtures  have  taken  place  at 
dift'enmt  timers  and  in  different  ways  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  their  present  position. 

II.  The  next  evidence  is  derived  from  the  remains  of  the 
Liege  caverns  specially  investigated  by  Dr.  Schmerling  in 

JH.  Here  he  not  only  found  bones  belonging  to  human  hands 
and  feet,  but  distinct  remains  of  at  least  three  individuals.  There 
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was  tlio  skull  of  a  young  person  einbeJilod  by  the  side  of  a 
inaminotli’s  tooth.  This  unlia])pily  foil  to  pieces  during  ex¬ 
traction.  Another  skull,  of  an  adult,  was  buried  live  feet  deep  in 
a  breccia,  in  whicli  the  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros,  several  bones  of  a 
hoi'se,  and  some  of  the  reindeer,  together  with  some  ruminants, 
occurnnl.  H(‘re  was  treasure-trove  ;  and  fortunately  for  science  it 
was  ])reserved  in  so  tolerable  a  state  of  integrity  that  rising  geolo¬ 
gists  and  anatomists  may  study  it  at  their  leisure  in  the  museum 
of  the  University  of  Liege.  Of  this  Engis  skull,  as  it  is  termed  in 
the  scientific  world,  we  shall  have  a  little  to  say  presimtly.  AV^ith 
respect  to  the  general  (piestiou  of  the  antiquity  of  these  ladge 
hones,  we  have  to  observe  that  Sir  C.  Lyell  himself  has  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  j)')sitive  certainty.  Two  .sets  of  evidiuice  are  to  guide  us  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  :  tirst,  consiiK'rations  of  th(‘  time  required 
for  animals  of  the  cave  period  becoming  tirst  scarce  and  then  e.x- 
tinct  ;  and  secondly,  tiie  great  number  of  centuries  r(‘(pnred  for 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Liege  district  to  be  chang(*d  from 
its  ancient  to  its  modern  configuration.  Now,  if  wc^  take  tha 
hypothesis  of  uniform  and  protracti'd  agencies  to  account  for 
this  change,  we  are  open  to  the  objection  that  no  hqisc'  of  ages 
at  the  present  rate  of  cliange  would  suihce  to  bring  about  such  a 
change  as  that  observed  in  tlie  Liege  district.  Jn  view  of  this 
objection  Sir  (\  Lvell  is  forced  to  admit,  that  ‘  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  rate  of  change  was  once  far  mor(‘  active 
than  it  is  now.’  Can  Sir  (diaries  tell  us  how  much  more  rajiid? 
If  we  have  to  admit  a  gnsater  ra])aiity  of  change  at  all,  it  seems 
far  more  rea^^oiiable  toadmit  such  a  rate  as  will  harmonize  rather 
with  the  gn‘at  fact  of  man’s  history  as  known  to  us  a[»art  from 
the  geological  record,  admittedly  incomph'te,  than  to  endeavour 
to  fix  a  time  that  .sliall  a])})ear  t(^  account  for  a  paltry  score  or  so 
of  doubtful  facts  in  geological  historv,  and  at  tlie  same  time  do 
real  violence  and  offer  unmitigated  contradiction  to  all  the 
greater  facts  of  the  history  of  man. 

HI.  The  next  evidmice  is  the  Neanderthal  skull,  found  in  a 
grotto  in  tliat  valley,  in  the  year  LS.aT,  by  Dr.  Euhlrott.  ‘This 
cranium,  which  included  the  frontal  bone,  both  parietals,  part  of 
the  .squamous,  and  the  upper  third  of  the  occipital,  was  of  unusual 
size  and  thickne.ss,  the  forehead  narrow  and  very  low,  and  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  supraorbital  ridges  enormously  great.’  d’ho  bone.s 
found  with  it  agreed,  as  to  ab.solute  and  relative  length,  with  the 
corresponding  bones  of  a  modern  European;  but  the  thickne.ss  of 
tliem  was  very  extraordinary,  and  the  ridges  for  the  attachment 
of  the  muscles  were  developed  to  an  unusual  degree.  In  tact, 
the  skeleton  would  really  eorresjiond  more  closely  to  that  of  the 
gorilla  than  to  that  of'man.  Now  what  is  the  weight  of  this 
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evidence?  Professor  Huxley  declares  that  Mie  had  never  soon 
such  an  ape-like  skull  before  and  also  that  it  is  the  ‘  most 
brutal  of  all  known  skulls  having  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
humanity.’  Not  a  flattering  testimonial,  certainly.  When  it 
was  examined  by  a  number  of  eminent  German  naturalists,  in 
1857,  many  of  them  expressed  a  .strong  doubt  as  to  its  right  to 
be  considered  human  at  all  ;  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  dc'clares  tliat  it 
ap])roaches  near(*r  in  outline  to  the  chim])anzee  than  any  other 
human  skull.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  room  for  doubt.  Fur- 
th(‘r,  when  we  rememluT  that  it  was  found  in  a  bed  of  loam 
only,  five  feet  thick,  which  loam,  and  j)ossibly  the  supposed 
human  body  to  which  the  bones  belonged,  might  easily  have 
bemi  washed  through  the  pas.sage  which  led  to  the  cava?  holow, 
the  doubt  is  .strengthemtd.  And  when  Sir  C.  liyell  t(*lls  us  that 
he  thinks  ‘  it  probabh*  that  the  fossil  may  be  about  the  same  age 
as  thos(‘  found  by  J)r.  Schinerling  in  the  Liege  cavern  ;  hut  as 
no  other  animal  remains  were  found  with  it,  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  may  not  l)e  n(‘W(‘r.  Its  position  lends  no  countenance 
whatever  to  th(‘  supposition  of  its  being  more  ancient  ’  —  we 
sul)sid(*  into  a  In'Tod’  that  the  respected  Neandcu'thal  individual 
was,  after  all,  an  unfortunati*  chimpanzee  or  gorilla,  who  came  to 
grief  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  whose  remains  were 
w.‘uslu‘d  into  the  cave,  where  they  lay  buri(‘d  until  Hr.  Fuhlrott 
p(*rforme(l  tin*  part  of  resurrectionist.  In  a  critical  ag(*  like 
ours,  when  all  men’s  eyes  are  being  opened,  so  that  they  can  .see 
ch‘arly  what  ha|>pem‘d  to  Moses,  and  know  better  than  h<‘  knew 
himself  what  he  did,  it  Indioves  us  to  be  on  our  guard  as  to  what 
statmmuits  we  nandve,  (‘Veu  on  the  te.stimony  of  the  im^st 
learn(‘d  philosophers  of  the  day.  Whilst  our  kind  friends 
Gohaiso,  Newman,  and  Holyoake,  are  working  to  (‘mancijuite  us 
fnnn  the  superstition  of  lM*li(‘ving  what  (iod  has  said,  let  us  he 
careful  not  to  fall  into  the  wors(‘  su})erstition  of  iHdieving  the 
theories  and  unsupported  hyj»otheses  of  every  man  of  scicaice, 
Init  h‘t  us  t*xamine  them  with  at  least  the  .same  critical  scrutiny 
and  scepticism  W(‘  are  ask(*d  to  applv  t(>  revelation. 

IV.  The  Fngis  skull  previously  refernal  to  ludongs,  according 
to  Profe.ssor  Huxh*y,  to  the  Australian  type.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  ileal  with  than  the  Neanderthal  skull.  It  .seems  more 
uneipiivoi'ally  ancient,  and  is  of  a  much  higher  type.  It  may, 
indeed,  have  ludonged  to  the  same  race,  sinci)  ditferences  of 
cranial  measurements  are  not  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
If  human,  its  intellectual  development  was  of  the*  .scantiest  order: 
if  pithecan,  its  owner  was  certainly  a  di.stinguished  memher 
of  the  race.  .  In  the  meantime,  whilst  this  que.stion  is  being 
settled,  the  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remains  of 
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mammalia  found  along  with  it  belongs,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  p.aleontologists,  sp(‘cilically  to  the  fauna  of  our  own 
period,  will  hol|)  us  to  keep  our  judgnients  in  sus2)ensc  on  a 
point  not  yet  decided  by  the  doctors. 

V.  Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  Aurignac,  is  a 
sepulchral  grotto,  in  which,  in  the  year  18r>2,  the  remains  of 
seventi‘en  men  and  wonum  were  found.  Amoimst  these  fra^r- 
ments  were  two  entire  skulls.  At  the  same  place  w'ere  found 
remains  of  the  mammoth,  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  cave-lion,  cave- 
hear,  a  bodkin  (?),  other  articles  made  of  horn,  and  numerous 
flint  implements.  A  vertical  slab  cloS(‘d  the  s(*pulchre  in  front, 
and  sej)arat(‘d  the  human  from  the  animal  remains  which  wcto 
outside.  The  latter  appear  to  be  the  nunains  of  animals 
consumed  by  the  former.  ‘  If  correctly  interpret(‘d,  this  burial- 
place  helps  us  to  trace  back  the  lu'lief  in  a  future  state  far 
anterior  to  the  times  of  history  and  tradition.’  If  correctly 
interpreted  !  Doubtless  Dr.  Amiel,  Mayor  of  Aurignac,  is  a 
very  honourable  man,  and  has,  no  doubt,  correctly  reported  to 
us  what  he  saw  when  the  grotto  was  oj)(‘n(‘d.  Hut  it  is  upon 
his  word  only  that  we  have  to  rely  as  to  the  character  of  the 
remains  designat(‘d  human,  and  found  in  the  cave.  He  saw 
them,  found  many  of  tluj  bones  in  .an  incomplete*  state  of 
ossification,  thought  th(‘y  )K‘long(‘(l  to  a  very  small  nice  ;  the 
skulls  were  injured  in  the  transfer ;  and  finally,  the  whole  mass 
w.as  reinterrod  in  the  public  cemetery,  and  no  one  was  able 
aft(‘rwards  to  ])oint  out  the  spot  wh(‘re.  Tin*  geologic.al  position 
of  the  grotto  is  not  ancient,  and  it  is  more*  th.an  lik(*ly  th.at  the 
fossils  of  m.ammali.a  supposed  to  be  extinct  lM‘fore  the  human 
period  wen*  really  cont(‘mponin(‘ous  with  it,  even  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  its  having  a  very  low  antiquity. 

\  \.  \\  g  come  next  to  the  fossil  man  of  D(‘nise ;  though  ho  is 
really  no  m.an  at  all,  but  only  a  skull,  radius,  a  few  lumbar 
vortebne  and  metatarsal  bones.  This  g(‘ntleman  wjis  found  in 
the  volcanic  br(‘cci;i  near  L(*  Puy-en-\  elay,  in  Centr.al  France, 
.and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  j>eriod  of  the  l.'ist  eruptions 
of  Vel.ay.  The  district  is  remarkable  for  its  kn.av(*ry,  and 
strong  suspicion  h.as  gathered  round  the  head  of  this  fossil  m.an  ; 
so  that  it  h.as  b(*en  found  needful  to  hold  several  scientific 
impicsts  over  his  rem.ains,  in  order  to  find  out  whi*ther  he  w.as 
an  im])ostor  or  .a  true  man.  ddie  b;il.anc(^  of  f>pinion  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view.  Jhit  then  his  skull  is  of  the  ordinary 
Cauc.asian  or  European  type  ;  a  fact  th.at  r.ather  staggered  the 
naturalists  a.ss(*mbled  at  Le  Puy  in  bSofi ;  a  perplexity  which  is 
not  wholly  removed  from  the  mind  of  Sir  Hyell,  even  by  the 
aid  of  Huxley’s  observations  on  the  Engis  skull.  For  ourselves, 
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knowing  tliat  it  is  possible  to  nianufaotiire  all  sorts  of  antiques  so 
JUS  to  deceive  the  very  elect,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
man  of  Denise  may,  after  all,  belong  to  this  class  of  spurious 
anti  (pies. 

VI 1.  The  last  witness  who  is  called  is  the  Natchez  man,  who 
seems,  if  all  that  is  said  of  him  be  true,  to  be  that  very 
wonderful  person  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Like  all  old  people,  he 
is  very  mucli  worn  liown,  and  now  appears  only  as  he  is 
represented  by  his  os  innomiiuftwni.  This  bone  was  found  in 
the  basin  of  the  ^lississi])pi,  along  with  the  remains  of  the 
mastodon  and  nn^galonyx.  Prior  to  this  a  certain  Dr.  Dowler 
had  found  a  skeleton  beneath  four  cv])ress  forests,  in  a  cutting 
made  for  the  New  Orleans  gas-\vorks.  The  skel(‘ton  was  of 
tlic  Red  Indian  typ(\  and  supposed  to  be  about  tifty  thousand 
years  old.  If  tin*  claims  of  the  Natcliez  man  to  have  coexisted 
with  the  mastodem  be  admitted,  it  would  tnlh»w,  from  tin? 
assumed  rate  of  growth  of  t!ie  Delta,  of  the  Mississij)pi,  that 
North  Anu'rica  was  peopled  ]»y  tin*  human  race  more  tliaii  a 
tiiousand  centurios  ago.  Unfortunatidy,  we  canin^t  he  ([uite 
sure  on  this  point.  Sir  I^ycdl  will  by  no  nu^uis  guarantiee  the 
calculations  of  Dr.  Dowler,  wliilst  he  admits  that  tla're  is  not 
pr>sitive  testimony  enough  to  satisfv  us  as  to  the  real  age  of  the 
Natclu'z  man.  It  is  idhnvable  for  us,  even  in  his  oiiinion,  to 
suspend  our  judgment,  wliich  accordingly  we  do. 

Wi*  havi‘  thus  hastily  glanced  at  tlie  individual  ])henomona 
brought  forward  in  sujiport  of  the  minor  premiss,  .and  we  find 
that  thiav  is  not  one  tliat  is  nadly  trustworthy.  Th('y  are  all 
bes(‘t  by  (picstionabh*  circumstances.  The  strongest  of  all  is  not 
free  irom  elements  oi  doubt.  ‘  If  W(‘  assume,’  ‘  ])erhnps,’  ‘  pnPa- 
biy,’  ‘  it  may  1m‘/  an*  the  h‘adiug  words  in  the  Jiccounts  of  th(*se 
different  casi'.s.  ’Pin*  evidenci'  is  felt  to  be  insutticient,  both  in 
(quantity  and  (piality  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  some  day  a  jiroper 
number  of  undoubted  sk(*h‘tons,  ranging  through  .all  the  grada- 
tioiial  .‘*eries,  from  the*  Xean<li*rthal  specimiui  to  the  ])resent 
dwellers  upon  the  (*arth,  will  be  found.  We  do  not  say  how 
like  an  tn(h*r  for  the  manufacture  of  specimens  this  is.  We 
wait  until  tiiev  .appi'ar.  The  hypothi'ses  proposed  to  us  art*,  as 
Sir  C.  I  ..\a‘ll  t(‘lls  us,  startling  for  th(*ir  boldness.  In  thi*  pr(‘scnt 
state  ot  knowledge,  (uir  attempts  to  com]iare  the  chronological 
rolations  of  pi*riods  of  ujiheaval  and  depression,  and  the  like, 
an*  very  c(»njt*ctural.  Immt'nsi'ly  more  collateral  evidence  must 
be  secured  bclore  we  can  fix  the  number  of  centuries  ri‘(puicd 
for  ci‘rtain  event.s. 

1  he  tacts  narrated  are  interesting,  some  of  tliem  are  dithcult 
to  account  for,  hut  as  yet  they  have  no  real  argumentativeuval. 
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The  conclusion  whicli  is  iniule  to  rest  upon  these  cannot  be 
sustained. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  the  subsidiary  argument 
broiurlit  forward  by  SirO.  Lvell,  thouHi  we  may  say  lie  does  not 
succeed  better  in  this  than  in  his  main  ar<>^unient.  If  we  ap- 
jwehend  it  aright,  it  is  as  follows.  It  has  lK‘en  proved  that 
species  originate  by  variation  and  natural  stdection,  each  original 
species  in  tlie  course  of  long  agi's  j^assing  through  a  vast  series  of 
intervening  gradational  forms.  It  is  the  tendencv  of  these 
gradational  forms  to  become  extinct ;  hence  we  account  for  the 
wide  divergence  between  the  original  type  and  its  modern  re¬ 
presentative.  These  gradational  forms  are  more  numerous  than 
is  usually  believed  ;  hence  again  we  account  for  the  gap  between 
extinct  and  living  forms.  These  intermediate  forms  have  been 
destroyed  ;  therefore  it  is  no  objection  that  we  cannot  tind  any  of 
these  missing  links  :  but  secondly,  they  do  (‘xist,  though  we  do 
not  know  of  them  ;  therefore  believe  the  theory,  and  one  day  you 
shall  have  the  evidenc(‘.  Man  is  tin*  last  of  tliis  long  series  ; 
therefore  the  raci‘  is  of  in(*alculabl(*  ag(‘.  'Idiis  argument  is  very 
like  that  we  sonu'times  st‘e  leariu'd  counstd  urge  on  behalf  of 
their  clients  :  tirst,  ])laintitf  gav(‘ defendant  the  mon(‘y  ;  second, 
defendant  never  had  it  ;  third,  be  paid  it  back.  We  confess  tliat 
the  book  is  a  disappointing  one*.  It  is  ])ortly  and  res})ectable, 
but  constitutionally  W(‘ak.  It  sonu‘tim(!S  ])uzzles,  but  never 
convinc(‘s.  As  a  tentative  bo(>k  it  mav  liave  its  use:  as  a  land- 
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mark  of  truth  it  has  hai’dly  any. 

Whether  we  shall  have  to  c(une  to  a  brlicf  in  the  immenso 
anti(piity  of  our  race,  or  a  belief  in  a  race  ot  pre- Adamic  savages 
and  users  of  flint  implenauits,  or  to  a  levision  of  our  ])r(‘sent 
chronology  of  tlu‘  rac(‘,  or  we  must  retain  our  j)resent  l>eliet,  as  it 
rests  upon  tb(‘  Publical  records,  in  all  its  main  features,  is  a 
jK)int  not  yet  to  be  settled.  In  the*  meantinui  we  should  do  ill 
to  pull  down  or  des(‘rt  the  old  House  ot  Hcliet  on  this  matter. 
As  yet  there  is  no  evidence  whatevor  n'ally  t<»  justity  a  change 
of  b(dief.  There  is  (‘Hough  to  stimulate  iiapiiry,  but  no  more. 
The  theory  mav  l>e  true:  tln*re  is  nothing  to  ])rove  it  so.  The 
credulity  of  aiiti-Iliblical  and  anti-C’hristian  men  may  lay  hold  of 
the  assumptions  ami  hypotheses  ot  the  book,  and  may  try  to  use 
them  against  religion  ;  lait  th(‘y  have  no  real  power  in  them,  and 
need  therefon^  create  no  reiul  alarm.  At  any  rate,  so  tar,  we 
may  rest  assun^l  that  the  Ihble  writers  were  truer  historians  and 
]>roj)hets  than  the  (Ireek  and  Latin  poets,  or  even  modern  pro- 
tossors  and  savans. 


( ) 


III. 


SCIENTIFIC  MANUALS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.* 


IT  is  now  how  many  years  ago  since  Lord  Brougham  headed 
the  Useful  Kmnrledife  movement  AVe  always  find  it 
very  pleasing  and  yet  saddening  to  look  over  some  of  the  earlier 
prefaces  and  ])n>speetuses  of  the  Society  ;  very  amusiiig  to  glance 
at  the  cloud  of  light  Hffe'rateurs  who  .skirmished  in  the  van  of 
those  grave  writcTs  to  whom  Ave  owe  the  solid  tomes  in  dark 
green  cloth,  some  or  other  of  which  mu.st  have  l)een  in  the  hands 
of  most  of  us.  Pleasing,  because  the  idea  was  a  noble  on(‘,  and 
sup])orted  in  a  way  in  which  such  Tiohle  ideas  are  supported  in 
the  land  of  ours  whicli  is  so  often  twitted  with  never  going  to  war 
for  an  idea.  Look  at  the  array  of  notable  names  on  their  com¬ 
mittee  :  the  very  list  is  a  ■|)agc  out  of  the  history  of  the  country. 
C\>nsider  the  amount  of  sul)scri]dions,  and  that  in  a  day  when  tlie 
financial  organization  of  .‘societies  was  not  .so  perfect,  perhaps,  as 
it  now  is.  JStill  it  is  a  little  saddening  to  rc'ad  such  magnificence 
of  promi.se,  and  reflect  that  there  is  .still  so  much  to  he  done 
towards  r(*alizing  it.  What  a  change  was  in  store'  for  us!  We 
were  all  to  he  made  sarausf  in  sport,  scientific  ydiilosophers  from 
the  cradle,  hy  means  of  easy  manuals  and  dialogue's  which,  in¬ 
vading  the  nursery,  should  drive  out  the  fairy  tale  or  the  newer 
child’s  novel  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  Sc  Co.  There  was  to  he,  above 
all,  a  thoremgh  revolution  in  school  work  :  Avhat  had  hi'cn 
highly  honoured  there  was  neuv  to  .seek  a  lower  place,  pe'rhaps 
even  to  disappe'ar  altogether.  Men,  ro])roduciug  the  ide'as 
which  Milton,  ami  Locke,  and  Oliver  Oohlsmith  had  hroai'lied 
in  their  generation,  .s])oke  of  altering  the  Avhole  system  ot 
education.  Latin  and  Greek  were  voted  useless,  or  lU'arly  .so, 
except  as  special  branches  with  a  view  to  certain  j)rofes.‘<ions. 
Latin  verse,  above  all,  fell  under  the  ban  of  those  literary  .sharp¬ 
shooters,  who,  like  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  began  that  fierce  fire 
of  indi.scriminating  .satire  which  lasted  long  after  we  had  grown 
case-hardened  again.st  it  ;  lasted,  indeed,  until  Mr.  Dickens,  in 
his  ‘J)avid  Copperfield,’  amuseil  people  in  general,  but  damaged 
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Sidney  Smith  uit  Schohmhip. 

his  cause  by  firing  oft'  at  poor  Dr.  Bliinber  all  his  gnus,  now  aiul 
old,  light  and  heavy,  and  firing  with  such  vigour  and  per¬ 
tinacity  that  he  managed  to  burst  most  of  them.  Latin  verses 
have  survived,  are  even  said  to  be  looking  more  lively  than  they 
were  ;  but  it  is  very  amusing  to  read  the  record  of  the  battle 
airainst  them.  Take  two  or  tlirc'e  extracts  made  at  random 
from  the  eminent  Whig  Rector  of  Combe  Florey.  ‘  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  meet  with  Englishmen  whom,  but  for  their 
grey  hairs  and  waankles,  we  might  easily  mistake  for  school-boys. 
Their  talk  is  of  Latin  verses  ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  if  men^s  ages 
are  to  be  dated  from  the  state  of  their  mental  progress,  that 
such  men  are  eighteen  years  of  age  and  not  a  day  older.* 
Again  :  ‘  The  head  boy  of  a  public  school  comes  into  public 
life  with  nothing  else  to  command  respect  or  n'gard  but  a  tahmt 
for  fugitive  poetry  in  a  dtsid  languag(‘.’  Tlu‘S(‘  are  samples  of  his 
light  artillery.  It  is  hopcdessly  wt‘ak.  Only  to  touch  one  point, 
we  may  say  (what  every  one  knows),  that  never  did  its  captain 
leave  any  English  ])ublic  school  without  far  other  grounds 
for  commanding  respect  and  ri‘gard  than  th(^  ])owt‘r  of  making 
Latin  verses,  lie  could  not  have  been  there  without  hsarning 
.self-reliance  and  the  ai*t  of  managing  men.  Why,  tin'  foumh'rs 
of  our  Indian  (‘inpire  were  ])ul)lic-.school  men.  llowev’cr,  th(‘re 
is  much  in  Sydney  Smith  of  truer  metal  than  tluvse  frivolities, 
much  that  helped  in  its  day  to  batt('r  down  walls  which  we  have 
since  seen  the  jn’opriety  of  removing  altogeth(*r.  Hear  liim  :  ‘  A 
learned  man?  a  .scholar?  upon  whom  arc?  th(‘.se  epithets  of 
a[q)robation  be.stow'ed  ?  Are  they  givam  to  men  accpiaintcd  with 
the  sci(‘nce  of  gov'ernment  ?  thoroughly  masters  of  the  gt'o- 
graphical  and  commercial  nTations  of  Fnrop(?  ?  to  men  who 
know  the  ])ro])erties  of  bodic's  and  th(‘ir  action  upon  each 
other?  No:  this  is  not  learning;  it  is  clnnni.stry  or  political 
economy,  not  learning.  The  distinguishing  abstract  t(Tm,  the 
epithet  scholar,  is  res(‘rv(‘d  for  him  who  writes  on  the  yEolic 
reduplication,  aiul  is  familiar  with  (lrt‘ek  irregular  v(‘rbs.’  Or 
again  :  ‘The  ])resent  state  of  cla.s.sical  (‘ducation  cultivates 
the  imagination  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  other  habits  of  mind 
a  great  deal  too  little.  .  .  .  The  finished  chtssical  scholar  is 
a  man  ])rincipally  conversant  with  \vorks  of  imagination.  His 
feelings  are  (piick,  his  fancy  lively,  his  ta.ste  good.  Talents 
for  speculation  and  origiiud  inquiry  he  has  none  ;  nor  has 
he  formed  the  invaluable  habit  of  ])U.shing  things  up  to  their 
first  principles,  or  of  collecting  dry  and  unamusing  facts  as 
the  materials  of  rea.soning.  All  the  solid  and  masculine  ])arts  of 
his  understanding  are  left  wholly  without  cultivation.  He  hates 
the  pain  of  thinking,  and  suspects  every  man  who.se  I>oldness 
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and  originality  call  up»n  him  to  dtftVnd  hU  opinion.^  and  pmve 
his  aisv^rtion.'/  XliL?  Is  of  ojurse  an  overeh.ir^red  but  <till 
a  too  true  picture  of  many,  pK?rhaps  m<»t  clas.'ical  ssi  holar? 
of  thirty  ytrars  a:zo,  of  far  t*x»  many  of  the  present  L'eneration  ; 
and  tiuit  it  is  n*.»t  true  of  the  majority  is  Tiiairdy  due  to 
the  movement  in  furtherance  of  whicli  the  L  .'eful  Knowled^re 
hyx-iety  gathered  and  spent  its  money,  s*jught  out  its  editors,  and 
publishe*!  its  Iji.ioks.  It  has  done  a  great  work.  Many  of  its 
IjOjks  are  even  now  most  valuable  :  then  they  were  the  U-st  of 
their  kind.  The  very  fact  that  side  by  ride  with  the  literarv* 
movement  went  on  aUj  a  movement  in  ]_>*  •litic‘s,  and  that 
the  men  who  were  a^.*tive  in  the  one  m•^stly  t‘X'k  the  lea«i  in  the 
other,  this  fact  helped  the  cau>e  ‘.»f  science  immensely.  I>.M_aus».‘ 
our  encyclMpa.'dists  were  thundering  at  G'.*veriiment  for  a 
Reform  bill,  a  s^ntleinent  of  tithe,  and  forth,  therefore  the 
birrnintfham  artis^m  who  huitre^l  to  be<:«une  a  voter  read  and 
studies!  tiie  which  went  out  under  their  tiat  whenever  he 

had  an  «.»pj><>nunity,  \Vh«.>  can  tell  the  help  thi'  has  l*t'en 
in  ke».*ping  us  at  the  head  the  inventincT  and  manufacturing 
interests  in  the  w*irld  i  Who  am  pretend  to  underrate  the 
imj>ort;tiice  of  su*;h  an  inriueiice,  who  know'  aiiythiiiLr  of  our 
manufacturin'.:  districts,  who  is  aware  how  often  the  intelligent 
workiiiiT  man  of  one  decaile  ixc*»mes  the  small  manufacturer  of 
the  iie.xt,  and  how  iriteii  hi<  knowle<lire,  -^elf-ao-iuire*!  by  the 
help  of  such  IxHjks  as  the  S<xiety*s,  enables  him  sjxWily  to 
l^ecoine  a  thrivincT  manufacturer  on  a  lar^^e  scale  i  You  may 
qU'  Stioii  the  advisability  of  this,  the  fjuod  of  it  :  but  it  is 
tlie  actual  state  <*f  tiiin'.:s,  it  is  ‘  prO‘jTes<,’  it  is  the  practical 
re-ult  of  ‘free  trade  in  knowled‘_re.'  But  the  intiueiice  of  these 
l>o«jks  ha.s  not  l»»*en  contiiied  to  ‘  the  manufacturing  districts,*  or 
‘the  great  towns:'  .M.n'eral  of  our  inventions,  many  of  our 
improvements  in  e.xisting  inventions,  are  «lue  to  s<une  country- 
bred  man,  who,  had  not  the  right  b.»ok  (say  a  treatise  on  hydro¬ 
statics,  or  on  applied  nieclianics,  or  one  of  those  admirable 
little  halt-chemical  manuals  which  Mr.  Weale,  taking  up  the 
Sn-iety’s  w'ork,  has  put  forth)  come  into  his  hands  at  the  right 
time,  might  have  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  merely 
an  itigenious  eccentric  mechanician,  such  as  most  country 
doctors  km)w  within  a  day'.s  ride  of  their  pHjst-town,  given  to 
do  common  things  in  strmge  wavs,  and  perhaj^s  inventing 
bch-niitic  l»ird-c‘ages,  whereby  the  prisoner  draws  its  own  ^vate^ 
and  grinds  its  own  canary-.^eed,  or  such-like.  The  riglit 
man  re;ui  the  right  Inv-k  at  the  right  time  ;  and  so  Kngland  got 
one  in<^»re  valuabb*  civil  engineer  nr  machinist,  or  om*  or  otlior  ot 
^n<*>e  Workers  to  who<»*  <^|Ui'’ker  thought  no  l^'S'^  than  to  tlicir 
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sturdier  labour  she  owes  her  phice  unions:  the  luitious,  Oxtbnl, 
too,  has  been  moveil  at  last.  tHtord  held  out  for  a  long  time  ; 
for  Oxford  Conservative  (though  she  htis  Mr.  CUa4.lstone  for  a 
meml»er  ,  and.  ius  we  said,  the  movement  Ugan  among  the 
WhiiT^.  But  (.>xford  has  v^»^iveu  wav.  Then*  luvs  not  vet 
l>eeu  time  for  inueh  result  there,  but  O’Une  it  must  ;  for  simv 
the  days  of  old  Roger  Riaui  there  hits  not  Uvn  such  a  stirring 
anions^  tlK»se  vx>lle*_res  and  halls  s*j  long  given  over  to  Aldrich  and 
to  sleepy  traditional  cvmments  u|H.oa  commentarits  on  Aristotle. 
But,  as  we  Siiid,  Latin  verses  have  survived,  and  are  K>okiug  up. 
A  reaction  s^  t  in  some  years  Lick,  chietly  [vrhaps  among 
the  upper  luiddie  clas',  a<  they  are  calknl,  in  favour  of 
the  disi-arded  clas-ies.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  : 
there  was  the  ‘lisvi['{.K>intnient  neee>sarily  cvM'iseipient  on  exagge- 
rate«i  exiKCtatioii' ;  there  was  clerical  intiiience  ^'trongest  on  the 
R'li-inade  man  who  iias  got  to  an  im|>‘»rtant  j^K’rsonage  in  his 
|iari'h,  and  detuns  hini'k'If  the  guiih*  and  i-ounsellor  of  his 
evangelical  parson,  who  really  iiiivcts  him  often  as  thoriuigidy  as 
a  R'lnaii  priest  wouhi  *.  *  al-  o  e  all.  there  was  the  desire, 
actually  rabid  in  s'Une  pvoph  .  to  set  a  ma.rk  on  their  Ihas.  dis- 
tinguisiiing  tiiem  from  the  chiMren  oi  those  of  wlu»se  ranks 
tiiey  had  U*en  liftei  for  one  »>r  two  generations.  And  so, 
when  tiie  National  M,‘ho4>is  and  the  British  >c}uh»Is  lK‘gan  to 
teach,  bv  the  heln  of  tho^e  \\on<Ierful  clas.s-l)ooks,  almost 
as  much  oV  o/n/M  ><*/•</;///  as  the  new-riedgeil  arist<*i*iat  couivl 
get  for  iiis  Ik'V  at  an  exiHUi>'ve  ‘  lV‘'taio//ian  otablishment,’ 
why.  Pestalozzi  ami  his  pum.'  fell  to  a  discount,  an  education  of 
nothing  but  science  was  vot»  vl  plcUhan.  and  Loin  and  fJreek 
b-‘gan  to  be  in'i>ted  on  as  mn  -h  as  ev  r.  Of  couise  those 
wh«>  Went  back  into  tiie  <dd  ramp  had  reasons  phmty  and 
surheient  for  the  change:  ‘Notliing  like  Latin  to  foim  the 
.solid  basis  of  an  ediicatien.'  and  >uch-like.  We  know  the 
old  stock  arguments,  which  are  certainly  not  alt»)gether  fallacies, 
though  made  much  more  vt  than  they  deserve  to  l>e.  But 
the  true  weightv  argument  was  this,  ‘Jones  can’t  ati’ord  that  his 
lad  should  .s])end  four  or  more  years  hammering  at  what  he  11 
look  at,  and  not  often  think  aUnit,  when  he  haves  .M.*h<Hd;  iuit  I 
can  ;  and  so  Til  show  Jones  that  (though  we  meet  at  vestry,  and 


•‘The  clerjv.’  e»>i>s  5^yd»iey  Smith,  unfortunately  with  t»v>  much  truth, 
*  would  bring  up  the  tirsi  young  men  of  the  countrv  a?*  it  they  were  all  to 
keep  small  graiumar-schoc*!.'*  in  little  country  town**.’  He  speaka  ot  ‘the 
timid  and  al^iuird  apprehensiou  of  the  clergv  of  letting  out  the  minds  of 
youth  in  didicult  anil  important  subjects. ’  ffoft/  poUrtH)nt,  he  calU  them. 
Ala?  I  vour  clergyman  shun?  *‘uch  **ubjec'’»  because  lie  nj»>«iily  knows  next 
to  nothing  about  luera.  A  changed  <  >.\rbrd  w  ill  ehir.ge  this. 
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vote  on  the  same  side  at  elections,  and  are  the  very  best  friends  in 
tlie  world)  my  boy  ami  his  arc  not  on  the  same  footinj^  at  all/ 
This  reaction,  though,  had  a  certain  reasonableness  in  it, 
inasmuch  as  Sydney  Smith’s  school  were  far  too  indiscrimina- 
tive  in  their  wish  for  change  :  they  would  have  made  a  clean 
sweep,  carrying  away  both  lumber  and  useful  things.  But 
this  reaction  we  have  now  to  guard  against,  lest  the  cry  against 
the  ologies,  which  has  been  growing  stronger  of  late,  overpower 
the  voice  of  reason  ;  lest,  in  our  dread  of  giving  a  smattering  of 
scientific  teaching,  we  leave  the  rising  generation  as  ignorant  on 
these  s\d)jects  as  country  gentlemen  in  general  were  thirty  years 
ago.  Just  now  it  is  science  which  needs  putting  forward  in 
sclu’xds.  Parents  are  divided  into  the  tNvo  classes  ;  those  who  can 
atVord  luxuries,  and  those  who  cannot.  Tlie  first  like  their  sons 
to  luxuriate  in  classics  :  they  are  the  thing,  the  fashion.  The 


others  (who  wish  their  childnm  to  rise,  and  who  have  at  last 
learned  that  a  university  education  is  a  poor  investment  for  a  lad 
with  no  more  brains  than  will  keep  him  ros])ectably  behind  his 


father’s  count(T)  will  have  lots  of  arithmetic,  plenty  of  mathe¬ 
matics  of  all  sorts  :  ‘  That’s  something  ])ractical  :  they  can't  have 


too  much  of  that.'  It  was  .so  in  Horace's  dav,  and  will  he 
so  while  man  is  as  he  is.  We  remember  the  Roman  satirists 


account  o\'  the  big  s(»ns  of  the  big  men  in  the  pari.sh,  centurions 
wlio  had  settled  down  into  e.stated  gentry,  coming  to  Orbilius’s 
with  the  sums  on  their  slates  which  they  had  worked  over¬ 
night,  while  young  Horace  himself  was  taken  from  this  vulgar 
teaching,  and  juit  to  learn  Cireek  literature  (the  classics  of 
his  day),  and  to  pur.sue  a  course  of  study  which  his  life  shows 
us  included  neither  the  art  military  nor  politics.  This  was 
bi'caiise  his  father  chose  to  atford  an  expense  that  his  son  might 
get  into  ‘good  society,'  and  so  forth.  Well,  neither  ot  these 
classes  of  parents  take  very  kindly  to  scientific  teaching.  The 
{H)orer  dn'ad  it :  ‘  It  will  draw  the  boys  off  from  other  and  more 
iu‘cessary  things.’  The  richer  either  despise  it  or  else  are  content 
to  leave  it  to  their  children’s  option  ;  and  so  of  course  the  thing  is 
a  failure,  for  few  boys  care  to  take  u])  extra  work,  and  only  tho.se 
who.se  zeal  is  stimulated  by  conscious  love  of  their  subject  will 
undergo  the  labour  nece.ssary  for  anything  like  sy.st(‘matic 
training  in  science.  Besides,  in  this  age  of  competitiv^e  exami¬ 
nation  there  are  so  many  easy  prizes  (some  for  every  clas.s)  ojicn 
in  other  de])artm('nts  ;  and  with  parents  the  consideration  has 
no  small  weight  that  it  is  a  cheapi'r  and  readier  ])lan  to  put  the 
screw  on  the  local  Member  or  other  personage  until  the  de.sired 
clerkship  is  obtained,  than  to  meet  the  neces.sary  expen.se  of 
a  scientific  educiition.  Then  again,  both  cla.sses  have  tlie  clench- 
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ing  argument, '  It’s  no  use  taking  up  with  tliose  subjects  unless  you 
excel  in  them.’  Med iocri bus  esse  is  no  more  conecilecl  to  chemists 
or  zoologists  than  to  ])oets.  This  argument  always  seemed  to  us 
ot  the  very  weakest  kind.  Who  w  ishes  or  expects  ewrv  boy  who 
dabbles  in  chemicals,  or  constructs  a  toy  electrical  machine,  to 
lH‘coine  a  Lavoisier  or  a  \\  heatstone  ?  Draw  ing  an<l  ])ainting 
w'ill  ])robably  always  bo  taught  in  schools,  though  no  one  is 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  we  shall  ever  on  that  account  have 
iiiany  more  Landseers  or  Co|)ley  Fieldings  than  we  should  have 
if  drawing  were  as  little  taught  in  schools  as  casting  in  metal. 
Yet  though  scarcely  any  one  expects  his  son  to- turn  out  a  first- 
class  painter,  every  one  is  very  glad  to  have  him  taught  to  |)lease 
liimself  and  friends  by  tilling  his  portfolio  with  sketches  while  on 
a  w^alking-tour  ;  ))rovided,  that  is,  the  lad  does  not  prove  (what 
very  few  boys  really  are)  hopelessly  inca])able  of  drawing  a 
straight  line.  And  so  of  ‘  science’ :  let  it  take  the  same  rank  as 
drawing  in  our  schools.  It  has  done  so  in  many.  This  is  part 
of  the  good  effected  by  the  movement  of  wdiich  we  s])oke  at  the 
outset  of  these  rmnarks  ;  good  which  is  showui  to  be  permanent, 
for  it  has  lived  in  spite  of  all  that  charlatan  lecturers,  and 
ignorant  dabblers,  and  the  dullest  w^ay  of  t(‘aching  (to  which 
gerund-griiuling  was  easy  work,  and  to  which  nonsense  verses  a 
very  tritie),  have  done  to  crush  it ;  it  has  lived  to  show  its 
vitality.  Look  at  the  ])eriodical  literature  of  the  day.  There 
must  be  a  demand  for  the  scientitic  and  (|uasi-scientific 
articles  in  wdiich  several  of  the  most  popular  prints  deal  so 
largely.  Could  magazines  like  the  ‘  C’ornhill,’ for  instance,  or 
‘Good  Words,’  have  ventun'd  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago 
to  give,  month  after  month,  hard  (some  say  hearf/)  scientitic 
articles,  some  of  them  on  several  of  the  most  important 
physiological  (piestions  ?  Could  this  have  been  done  in  the  days 
of  ‘  Mr.  U  rban  ’  and  the  anticpiarianism  of  the  ‘G(?ntle- 

man’s  Magazine’?  The  classical  r(‘action  will  surely  not  try 
to  stt>p  this  onward  movement,  this  opening  of  the  public  mind 
to  (juestions  about  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  presemt 
race  of  magazine-readers  thought  little  and  n‘ad  less.  What  has 
to  be  guarded  against  is,  lest  it  should  exclude  the  ohxfirs 
from  school-teaching  even  more  than  tiny  are  now  excluded, 
lest  it  should  turn  young  people  out  into  tin*  world  to  j)ick  uj)  their 
sci(‘ntitic  notions  from  j)0|)ular  articles  in  magazines,  instead 
of  laying  in  this,  tis  we  do  in  other  things,  a  good  foundation,  on 
which  any  kind  of  superstructure  may  be  raised  according 
as  circiimstances  or  bent  of  mind,  or  both,  may  dictate.  Experts 
tells  us  that  it  is  possible  to  syst(una1ize  what  is  called  scientific 
Uiaching,  to  make  it  an  instrument  for  careful  training  in  the 
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pro<^oss(^s  of  roasoiiiiiu^.  Bt'siilos,  it  would  iiover  coruo  alone: 
there  would  always  he  the  Euclid  aud  the  Latin  (Iriunmar 
to  fall  hack  upon.  We  have  only  claimed  for  it  the  sain(‘  level 
as  drawing  All  that  should  he  insisted  on  is  that  what  is  taught 
1k‘  taught  thonaighly  and  well  ;  for  of  the  two  (‘vils  it  is  hard  to 
tell  which  is  more  injurious,  to  give  a  hoy  no  notions  whatsotner 
on  any  of  these  inatt(U-s,  or  to  give  him  a  loose  smattering  ahout 
then/all.  No;  lot  what  is  taught  he  so  taught  that  it  may 
he  fit  to  he  thej)asis  of  n‘asoning,  taught  as  Bacon  would  have 
liad  it  taught  and  then,  however  little  the  ])oys  may  learn 
ahout  each  sul)iect,  they  will  not  he  loading  their  minds  with  a 
coTig(‘ries  of  facts  which  thc‘y  are  unahh'  to  use,  hut  will  he 
storing  u])  something  to  Ik^  made  use  of  hy-and-hy.  dhen 
we  shall  hear  nothing  more  of  what  is  still  the  c(unplaint, 
as  it  was  in  Sydney  Smith’s  time,  ‘  \\  hat  aie  we  to  do  with 
young  uuai  of  sevenf(‘(‘n  or  tln'roahouts  ?’  Surely  many  would 
find  engrossing  (‘mplovmeut  for  their  leisure  who  are  now  cut 
otf  from  scientific  n'soarch  hy  the  want  of  sym])at!iy  of  older 
])eo]>le,  the  want  of  a  few  hints  to  start  them,  of  a  littl(‘  easily 
available  apparatus,  and  .so  forth.  Sydn(‘y  Smitli  .says,  ‘Surely 
the  memory  of  thii'gs  is  gi\‘ater  and  more  valuahle  than  the 
memory  of  words.’  'Phis  is  true  only  if  th(‘  things  nunemhered 
call  out  idc'as,  h'atl  on  to  thought,  exerci.st'  otluu*  ]>owers  hi'sides 
iiKTc  nu'inorv.  ( )n  this  ])rinci]d(‘  (udy  is  a  (*atalogue  of  the 
lieatlu'ii  (hdties  or  AtluMiian  archons  a  more  u.setul  lesson 
than  a  li.st  of  the  claunical  ehummts,  in  that  the  dullest  hoy 
canni)t  help  forming  sonu'  f«‘w  id(‘as  ahout  the  former,  (‘xercising 
his  intellect  a  littli*  ahout  tlu  in,  while'  it  is  (piite  po.ssihle  so 
to  t(‘ach  the  latter,  hoy  and  teacher  being  on  the  same  level 
of  duhu'.ss,  as  to  shut  out  thought  and  in(|uiry  altogether,  and 
reduce*  the  matt(*r  to  .a  meri*  string  of  names.  But  this  is 
a  question  of  tt'acliing :  the  thing  may  he  well  taught,  sugges¬ 
tively  taught,  just  as  readily  as  ill  and  drily.  We  all  know  the 
difference  Ijotwc'cn  a  C'axsar  h'.sson,  for  instance,  nu*rely  construed 
and  ]Kirsed,  and  the  sanu*  lesson  made  the  vehicle  for  half  an 
liour’s  valuahle  well-considered  illustration  from  other  history, 
comparison  of  idiom,  A'c.,  such  matters  not  being  poured  into  the 
hoys,  hut  brought  out  hy  the  gentle  ])rohing  of  the  oiiaievtic 
pn^ct'ss. 

Every  good  classical  teacher  understands  this  :  the  thing  is  to 
have  the  siune  system  adopted  in  teaching  scientific  subjects, 
d’herefore,  to  he  well  taught  they  must  he  taught  hy  men  of 
general  information  and  educated  minds,  and  not  (as  is  often  the 
case  where  they  are  taught  now)  hy  menAvho  know  nothing  hut 
the  manipulation  necessary  for  their  own  special  craft ;  they 
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must  be  taught,  that  is,  as  sciences,  not  ns  arts.  If  one  were 
driven  to  the  choice,  one  w'ould  in  most  cases  ])refer  them  taught 
by  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  even  tlM»ugh  imperfectly  acijuainted 
with  his  subject,  and  ohligt'd  to  ‘  <j<'t  it  (tj)'  as  lie  went  along, 
provided  he  had  the  happy  knack  of  illustrating,  of  throwing 
light  from  other  subjects  on  what  he  taught,  than  l)y  ever  so 
practised  a  manipulator  who  was  unable  to  point  out  analogies 
or  to  follow  along  any  line  of  thought  which  a  chance  ques¬ 
tion  might  open.  But  in  a  country  like  ours  there  is  sun'Iy  very 
seldom  need  for  any  one  to  be  tlriven  to  siieh  a  choice.  By-and- 
hy,  too,  when  what  was  a  few  years  ago  ‘  the  new  systi*m'  at 
Oxford  has  borne  fruit,  we  shall  havi*  a  race  of  head  and  second 
masters  in  our  endowed  schools  ahl(‘  to  do  this  sort  of  thinjr 
elHciently  for  th(‘mselvt‘s.  Many  of  tlu'se  endowi'd  schools  are 
just  the  places  where,  if  any whert‘,  this  kind  of  (‘ducation  may  l>e 
successfully  introdueed,  becaus(‘  it  seems  wante<l.  What  is  tlui 
state  of  sonu‘  of  thesi*  schools  at  ])n'sent  ?  Kvery  one  knows  a 
grammar-school  somewhere  which  dot‘S  not  fulfil  the  ])urpos(*  of 
its  foundation.  In  some  cast's,  hap])ily  diminishing,  tlit'rt*  are  a 
few  miserable  frc't*  boys  relegated  tt>  a  separatt'  lu'nch,  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  distamraged  by  being  taught  chietly  wliat  can  bt'  of  no 
possible  use  to  tltem.*  In  otht'rs  tht^  number  of  free  boys  is  very 
large,  and  tlu're  (if  then'  are  not  valuable  t'xhibitions)  tht^ 
standard  in  every  respect  is  almost  certain  to  fall  until  what  was 
surely  meant  to  be  a  pattc'rn  to  otht'r  schools — a  plact'  wht're 
high  scholarship  should  be  ])rt'S(‘rvt‘d,  or  at  l(*ast  exct'lh'nco  and 
accuracy  in  sonit'  things  st'cured — sinks  to  the  h'vt'l  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  academy,  and  is  givt'ii  up  to  book-keeping  and  orna¬ 
mental  penuianshij).  Now  hert'  you  havt'  tlu'  plata*  wht're  yt)ur 
scientific  grt)untling  may  bt;  trit'd.  it  would  liavt;  oftt'ii  Itet'ii 
tried  befort*,  but  that  ytmr  Oxftud  or  ( 'aiubritlgt*  schoolmaster 
probably  knows  nothing  abt)Ut  modern  scitaice  :  ht'  is  a  ‘scholar* 
in  Sydney  Smith  s  senst' ;  or  t'lst'  he  was  a  wrangler,  anti  knt)ws 
nothing  i)ut  ])ure  mathematics.  Bt'sides,  his  t'litltjwinent  (thanks 
to  the  tlt'vices  of  corporatit)ns  and  the  short-sightt*tlness  t>f 
founders)  is  often  miserably  small  ;  so  that  he  is  driven  tt»  occupy 
his  time  with  boartlers,  or  take  to  any  t)f  the  t>ther  clerical 
devices  for  living  in  gentlemanly  style  on  journt;yman’s  wages; 
and  thus  his  time  and  energy  art*  consumt'd,  and,  with  nevt'r  so 
good  a  will,  he  is  unable  to  imrk  up  any  subject  sufHciently  to 

*  We  remember  the  retired  master  of  a  thriving  boarding-school  in  the 
Midlands  saying,  ‘  There  were  some  free  boys  when  1  went  there,  and 
they  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  first,  but  I  worked  them  out,  sir,  I 
worked  them  out;  ’  meaning,  he  so  dosed  them  with  classics  lhat  they  grew 
tired  of  coming. 
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l>e  able  to  teach  it  as  he,  scholar-like,  feels  it  ought  to  be  taiu^ht 
S(>  he  contents  himself  with  getting  for  the  lads  a  set  of  cheap 
lectures,  very  good,  it  may  be,  in  themselves  (and  they  often  are 
very  good,  while  they  are  also  not  seldom  very  trumpery),  hut 
needing  to  be  followed  out  by  regular  lessons  through  the  iialf- 
year.  The  boys  listen  to  them  ])retty  well,  think  them  a  good 
joke,  and  then,  in  ninety-nine  cfises  out  of  the  hundred,  forg^Tt  all 
about  them  till  the  lecturer  comes  round  again.  They  are  never 
reminded  of  them  :  the  poor  master  will  not  trust  himself  even 
to  examine  on  them.  Surely  there  are  many  schools  where  a 
change  might  most  advantageously  be  introduced  in  this  way. 
Nothing  would  be  destroyed.  The  classical  reading  is  as  low  as  it 
can  \h}  already  ;  you  would  not  be  disturbing  this  ;  and  besides, 
you  would  be  giving  those  whose  parents  are  constantly  gruin- 
bling  at  the  Latin,  and  urging  you  to  give  them  less  of  it  and 
inore  of  cyphering,  a  little  solid  food  wliich  would  tax  their 
digestion  suthciently,  and,  assimilating,  form  good  hard  fibre. 
We  trust  to  see  the  experiment  made  before  long  in  some  schools 
of  the  class  which  we  hav'e  indicated. 

Jhit  there  is  a  way  of  t(‘aching  the  elements  of  physics  which 
sc(‘ms  to  ensure  tli(n'ou(/Ii  ness^  and  also  to  be  suitable  not  for  one 
chuss  of  schools  but  for  all ;  and  this  is  teaching  tham  thnmgh  the 
mi‘dium  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  not  without  premlent. 
Not  so  long  ago  Newtons  ‘  Frinci|>ia’  were  untranslated. 
French  mathematics  are  more  and  more  largely  read  at  the  nni- 
veisities.  Jf  it  is  lan  innovation  in  school  work,  it  is  surelv  a 
reasonable  one*;  for  why,  when  you  teach  language  after  lan- 
giiagi*,  should  you  put  th(‘  same  sort  of  food  Indore  your  pupil  in 
each?  Why,  wlum  you  havebc'cn  reading  Sallust  or  Livv, goon 
to  C  harles  XI 1.  ?  Why  relieve  \  irgil  by  ‘  Morceau  Poetiipies’? 
Surely  it  would  be  h*ss  wearying  to  take  u])  even  one  of  the 
lyvnch  school  manuals,  the  ‘  ilV)urs  Scientifi(pK‘s,’  for  a  change. 
Li*sides,  teaching  these  things  in  a  foreign  language  lessens  tlie 
danger  (which  must  always  be  the  chief  drawback  to  their  being 
taught  at  all)  of  their  b(‘ing  taught  merely  vote.  Of  course 
anything  is  l>etter  than  nothing,  in  most  cases  at  least ;  but  it 
staggers  our  faith  in  this  jixiom  to  read  some  of  the  manuals  of 
<juestion  and  answer,  which  in  some  ])laces  are  learned  by  heart 
and  then  repeated,  without  comment  or  exjdanation,  to  a  teacher 
often  JUS  ignorant  of  such  things  as  the  child  himself  This  we 
know  is  what  goes  on  in  many  of  the  schools  wdiich  use  their 
scientific  teaching  as  a  puff.  Now  by  using  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  you  secure  two  good  things:  a  teacher  of  a  certain  degree 
of  general  intelligence,  probably  therefore  capable  of  at  least 
seeing  the  child  s  difficulty  and  pointing  the  way  to  a  solution  ; 
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and  next,  the  destruction  of  the  merely  ‘  hy  rote'  system,  and 
the  ensuring  at  least  some  small  exercise  of  thought  and  judg¬ 
ment  during  the  lesson.  A  stupid  child  may  let  every  faculty 
sleep  while  pretending  to  learn  a  set  of  questions  and  answers  ; 
and  if  you  invert  the  order  of  the  questions  you  come  to  some¬ 
thing  as  ludicrous  as  the  scene  described  between  Frederick 
William  and  the  talb  French  grenadier*  wdio  only  knew  three 
sentences  of  German ;  but  the  dullest  mind  must  be  roused  a 
little  in  dealing  with  a  foreign  tongue.  The  objection  will,  of 
course,  be  started  that  the  language  in  which  the  truths  are 
enwrapped  will  disgust  many  w  ho  might  else  grow^  to  love  physical 
science.  But  w^e  are  very  sure  that  where  this  love  exists  it  is 
always  notoriously  strong,  and  oidy  needs  awakening  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  Again,  this  mode  of  teaching  would,  of  course,  bo 
used  only  with  those  who  w^ould  have  to  learn  French  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  education,  and  so  wa)uld,  w^c  take  it,  care 
but  little  wdiat  was  the  translation-book  on  which  they  were 
employed.  Besides,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  at  home,  in  those 
families  where  languages  are  begun  early,  by  the  help  of  such  a 
book  as  that  whose  name  stands  second  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  w'ork.  Why  our  little  linguists  of  botli 
sexes  should  not  use  it  largely,  w^e  cannot  see,  except  that  it  docs 
not  appear  to  have  got  known  much  yet.  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  about  the  change  in  nursery  and  school-room 
books  which  was  so  general  some  years  back.  The  old  fairy-tale 
was  superseded  by  the  moral  tale  or  the  scientilic  dialogue,  and 
then  later  came  the  chihrs  religious  novel.  Here,  too,  there 
has  been  a  reaction,  and  the  old  story-books  arc  looking  uj) 
again.  But  as  we  shall  never  (jiiitc  oust  the  scie nce-made-easy 
books,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  it  is  well  to  secure  that 
they  be  good  of  their  kind  ;  and  all  know  who  have  tried  how 
hard  it  is  to  write  a  child’s  l)ook  on  any  subject,  not  to  speak  of 
a  scientific  one.  For  our  own  ])art  w'c  think  these  books  have 
their  place  in  the  library  of  the  nursery  governess.  I’lie  little 
girl  who  read  nothing  but  fairy-tales,  and  formed  her  ])rinci])les 

*  The  man,  who  could  speak  no  German,  but  liad  been  snapped  up  on 
®^tQunt  of  his  great  height,  was  instructed  to  reply  to  the  King’s  three 
generhl  questions  on  parade,  ‘How  old  are  you P’  ‘  Tliree-and-twenty.* 
‘  How  long  ha^e  you  been  in  my  service  P  ’  ‘  Three  years.’  ‘  Are  you 
satisfied  with  your  rations  and  lodging  P  ’  ‘  Both,  your  Majeity.’  The 
King,  however,  took  the  very  unusual  course  of  inverting  the  order  of  his 
questions  ;  and  so,  having  heard  that  the  thrce-year-old  infant  of  six  feet 
high  had  been  twenty-three  years  in  his  service,  he  follow'ed  up  his 
research  by  the  inquiry,  ‘  Are  you  a  donkey,  or  am  IP’  and  was  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  Both,  your  IMaiesty.’ 
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wuuM  liavo  a  ^ivat  <lt‘al  to  imlearii  hy-and-liv. 
Nor  \V(4ul(l  she  b('  much  h(‘tt(‘r  ]>re])ar(Hl  for  the*  world  (iiav, 
much  worse  in  souk*  ixduts)  who  was  f(‘d  exclusively  with  the 
oood  little  hooks  of  which  all  the  churches  ami  sects  supply  us 
with  such  slK>als.  This  stutHuu^  the  ima^nnatiou  witli  untriu* 
stories  needs  to  lu*  done  cari‘fully  ami  with  jud^nuMit.  As  is 
dom*  for  the  body,  the  food  should  Ik*  varied  :  a  mixed  dirt 
suits  th(‘  brain  blotter  than  any  om*  kind,  however  nourishiiio-. 
And  if  there  is  to  be  a  mixt\ire  of  science*  in  s])ort  aloni;'  with  tin* 
(ether  ingredients,  W(‘  know  eef  no  ])leasanter  or  moit*  us(*fui  wav 
of  taking  it  than  through  the  pages  of  M.  Jean  Mace's  ‘  liistory  of 
a  Moutldul  of  bii'ad.’  Thus  the  two  works  named  belong  tn 
a  dith*r(*nt  class  and  aim  at  a  ditferent  object.  The*  ‘Cjuus 
f'hhnentaire  dTlistoire  N'aturelle  a  TUsage's  et  des  C\ellcg('s  (‘t  dcs 
Maisons  (rKducation’  forms  a  se‘t  of  ‘school  and  college  manuals’ 
vt‘ry  useful  (a  Professeer  of  Anatomy  at  one  of  our  univc'rsities 
assures  us  that  tlu*re  is  no  hook  (‘(pial  to  it  for  school  purposes 
in  tin*  English  language),  to  Ik*  tak(*n  up  by  elder  boys  chietly. 
Soim*  (ef  the  se‘rit‘s  have*  be(*n  translated,  others  adapted  for 
English  use*  ;  and  both  kinds  are  tinding  tlK‘ir  way  into  schools. 
What  W(*  contend  tor  is,  that  tin*  French  b(Md\  its(‘lf  should  1h‘ 
used  in  .schoids  where  En^nch  is  taught  (and  it  surely  ought  to 
be  taught  t(>  ev(*rv  boy  ill  most  of  our  grammai-schools) ;  above 
all,  that  itsheudd  b(‘  used  in  thosi^  grammar-schools  in  which,  from 
various  cause.s,  tin*  woik  is  rapidly  becoming  that  of  loiddle 
sch(K)ls,  in  which,  in  j)oint  of  fact,  it  would  seiau  mischievous  as 
W(.*ll  as  hop(‘less  to  try  tok(‘t‘|)  up  a  high  classical  standard  for  all. 
or  ev('n  for  the  ma  jority  (►f  tin*  boys.  In  this  way  wi*  shall  sc'cun* 
for  the  sons  of  our  tradesnu'U  and  humbh*r  ]>rof(‘ssional  imai, 
first,  a  giuKl  text-b<x>k  for  French  translation,  ’fhe  French  of  the 
manuals  is  V(‘ry  much  more  like  that  of  ordinary  (*onv(*rsation 
than  extracts  from  Lamartine,  (diat(*aubriaml,  (.'vc.,  which  form 
tin*  staph*  of  many  of  tin*  lh‘cueils,  and  wdiicli  are  often  as  mu(*h 
liki*  the  spoki'U  language  as  n(.‘rvey’s  ‘  Meditations  amongst  the 
’Tombs’  are  like  tin*  English  of  ev(*ryday  siKuety  ;  so  the 
changi*,  or,  at  any  rati*,  tin*  mixtun*  of  something  more  real, 
would  in  its(‘lf  Ik*  no  small  benefit.  Next,  wa*  shall  secim* 
certain  d(*tlnit(*  notions  on  the  subj(‘ct  taken  u]).  We  all  know 
what  a  In*l{)  tin*  labour  whi(*h  a  foreign  language  im]K)ses  is  to 
cl(*ann‘ss  ot  thought  ;  how  it  stops  that  slipsln^d  way  of 
r(*ading  into  which  w'e  are  too  often  betrayi'd  wdien  taking  up  an 
Engli.sh  scientitlc  treatise.  What  Oxford  man  does  not  ri'joicv 
that  the  Ethics  an*  in  Oreek  ?  Who  w’o\dd  like  to  take  up 
Plato  even  from  Dr.  Wln'welTs  admirable  ada]>tation  ?  And, 
again,  wi*  slnndd  siK'ure  s]>trial  accuracy,  as  far  as  we  went, 
from  the  w'ell-known  character  o\'  the  French  mind.  d  hat 
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^nation  of  stampers/  as  Sir  F.  liead  railed  tluan,  earry  out  their 
S}fste))i  and  their  p(TS]>ieuity  in  nothini^  inort*  thoroni'ldy  than 
in  their  cdeinentary  IBooks.  ‘  Seieiua*  ’  lias  a  Lfiwat  work  still  to 
ac(‘oni])lish  through  the  help  of  (mr  sehools.  It  has  to  siil)stitnti‘ 
el(‘ar  notions,  aeenrate  as  tar  as  tlnw  i^o,  for  th(»  hazy  ideas 
which  most  (wen  ot  educat(‘d  Knjj^lishnuMi  have  fornu'd  ahout 
questions  of  natural  seienet‘.  It  has  to  piovt*  that  tin'  I'lements 
ot  those  suh)(‘(*ts,  in  which  no  succi'ss  can  he  hopi'd  for  without 
till'  closest  resi'arch,  the  most  rlj;'id  induction,  ne(‘<l  not  he 
taught  in  such  a  dc'sidtory  way  that  it  hi'cemes  a  (pu'stion 
whether  tlui  tt'aching  doc's  good  or  harm.  dust  now,  too, 
‘science^  has  to  stand  its  ground  against  tin'  reaction  of  which 
we  spoke,  as  well  as  against  tin'  inditlerenci*  which  is  tin*  rt'sult 
ot’  ha<l  tc'aching  and  of  tin'  collapsi'  of  too  grainl  I'.xpt'ctations. 
We  think  that  it  can  stn'iigthen  its  ]>ositi«>n  hy  taking  in  a 
modern  languagi'  as  an  ally.  Jhit  (‘\('n  if  this  is  thought 
nndesirahh',  or  for  schools  in  gt'in'ral  inijMvssihh',  still  tin' 

‘  Uouchec'  de  Pain’  will  lu'  found  nn^st  usc'ful  in  those  many 
families  where  the  hoys  and  girls  go  on  working  hn*  sonn'  tinn^ 
togotlu'r,  and  wIk'H',  as  is  so  ofti'ii  tin'  case'  in  Fidinhmgh,  the  Ikws, 
g(»ing  to  a  day-school,  have  e.xtra  French  h'.ssons  at,  home,  for 
some  yt'ars  at  h'ast.  To  a  brief  notice'  of  this  (‘.xcc'lhait  hook  we 
shall  now  devote  ourselves,  Just  preanising  that  tln'ri'  is  a  great 
and  lunpu'stionahh'  advantage  in  giving  ifh'ls  ch'ar  notions 
ahout  physical  phenonu'ua.  d’his  is  not  the  ]>lace  to  opeai  up 
the  vexed  ipiestiou  of  feanale  lahour,  or  to  talk  of  lady-photogra- 
[ihi'is  (many  there'  are',  hy  the'  way,  and  some'  annmg  the'  most, 
succe'ssful),  <n*  e>f  female'  elyeas  and  hk'ae'lna’s,  feanale  M.D.’s,  and 
fe'inale  M.A.’s  at  the  London  LniveTsity.  Put  jmtting  this 
altogether  asiele,  most  wonnai  will  he'  motln'is  ;  and  in)  one^  who 
lias  hi'en  much  with  children  can  tail  to  have*  been  strue'k  by 
the'  jiertinent  epu'stions  whie*h  tln'v  constantly  ask  ahout  what 
they  see  in  tin'  we)rlel  of  natur<'.  As  the'V  grow  u|>  the) 
<lue'stions  get  fewe'r  ;  for,  in  ge'iie'ral,  the)  little'  iin|uire'rs  are' 
either  repressc'd  by  ])arents  who  do  not  e*are'  to  show  tln'ir  own 
ignorance,  or  else'  chilled  anel  battled  by  the  manifest  inade*- 
f|uacy  (manifest  eve'n  to  tln'ir  a])pre'he'nsion)  of  the  reasein  which 
is  hesitatingly  assigned.  He'ie'  is  tin'  mother’s  ojiportunity. 
SIk'  is  fremi  necessity  tin'  e'arlie'st  te'ae'ln'r.  How  se'Idom  has  she; 
the'  stuff  in  he*!'  to  tit  he'i*  for  In'r  hea ve'n-assigne'd  olHee'.  W<; 
hoarel,  the  otln'r  day,  a  little;  fellow  of  ve'iy  ave*rag(;  epiie-kness 
puzzle  inothe'r,  and  all,  most  wofully  by  the  e|Ue'stioii,  ‘  W’hy 
does  the  rain  conn;  down  in  ein>ps,  mamma?  How  is  it 
that  it  doesn’t  all  pour  dowji  with  a  sloj)  and  a  splash,  as 
win'll  we;  pour  it  out  of  a  hue*ke't  ?’  We  ve*rily  he*Iie‘Ve'  some  of 
the'  aelults  who  he'ard  him  would,  if  hard  pressed,  have  fallen 
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back  on  the  gigantic  shower-bath  principle,  and  have  suggested 
that  the  solid  firmament  on  high  was  provided  with  a  sort  of 
double  l)ottom,  one  pierced  with  holes,  through  which  the  rain 
came  when  Providence,  pulling  the  string,  withdrew  the  cover- 
ing-j)lato.  Siuiously,  we  know  many  mammas  who  could  give 
their  children  a  fair  notion  of  the  ditfen'iice  between  Arian  and 
Salxdlian,  who  are  strong  in  theological  terminology,  and  take 
care  to  instruct  their  babes  in  the  wars  of  Joshua  and  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  Anialekites — nay,  are  far  too  fond  of  giving  them  an 
insight  into  the  passing  controversies  of  the  day,  making  young 
Biblical  critics  of  them — while,  at  tlie  same  time,  they  cannot 
Udl  them  the  name  of  the  simplest  wild  flower  which  they  bring 
in  from  the  hill-side.  Dissect  a  flower !  mamma  would  as  soon 
think  of  dissecting  a  hedgehog.  Why,  she  has  never  markcil 
the  distinctions  between  forest-trees;  how,  just  as  each  has  a 
different-natured  wood,  adapted  to  difterent  uses,  so  each  has 
a  different  ty])e  of  growth  and  a  different  sliade  of  green,  not 
merely  in  s))ring-time,  but  all  the  year  through.  Her  ignorance 
is  due  to  various  causes  :  to  the  strangely  impractical  educa¬ 
tion  in  ladies  schools,  which  ti'aches  girls  more  about  the 
bread-fruit  tree  and  the  iguana  than  about  the  alder  and  the 
field-mouse ;  to  the  ignorance  of  instructors,  who,  knowing 
notliing  of  these  things  themselves,  divert,  if  possible,  their 
pu[)ils'  minds  into  the  wide  steppes  of  ancient  history  and  the 
like,  where  you  can  keep  on  at  a  hand-gallop,  just  taking  in 
what  the  lM)ok  says,  and  are  not  stopped  every  minute  by 
difficult  (questions,  as  you  are  in  the  devious  paths  of  science  ;  to 
a  false  stuitimentalism,  which  has  led  such  studies  to  be  looked 
on  as  petty  and  degrading.  How  often  is  tliat  line  of  Words¬ 
worth's, — 

‘  One  wlio  ooidd  peep  and  botanize  upon  Lis  mother’s  grave,’ 

quoted  against  the  observer  of  nature  by  people  who  forget  the 
‘Ci‘landine’  and  the  thousand  and  one  passages  in  Wordsworth 
which  prove  his  love  of  nature  and  keen  research  into  her 
mysteries.  The  ])resent  Laureate  cannot  be  mis(|uoted  in  this 
way.  How  often  in  half  a  line  he  sums  up  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  plant,  for  instance,  in  a  way  which  shows  the 
naturalist’s  eye.  No  sane  man  would  deny  that  the  mothers  ot 
the  n<‘xt  generation  will  do  more'  good  in  awakening  thought,  iii 
forming  habits  of  close  impiiry  and  practical  (|uestioniiig 
nature,  if  they  can  get  a  little  insight  into  jdiysical  truths.  This 
ncixl  not  exclude  any  of  the  subjects  at  present  learned.  The 
girl  who  reads  ‘  L’Histoire  d’uim  Bouch^e  de  Pain  ’  instead  of 
her  French  story-book  will  not  lose  in  French — rather  she  will 
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gain  infinitely  ;  for  the  work  is  not  in  6oot-French,  but  in 
collcKjuial  language — and  at  the  same  time  she  will  be  reading 
a  subject  on  which  she  will  not  be  able  to  help  talking  usefully 
with  her  brothers,  about  which  she  will  not  l)e  able  to  help 
THIXKINO  ;  while  what  Lucien  said  to  Charles,  and  how 
both  of  them  teazed  la  petite  .laccpieline^s  Minie,  «are  perhaps 
just  as  well  forgotten  the  moment  the  lesson  is  over.  This 
j)lan  of  combining  the  modern  language  with  the  lesson  in 
the  principles  of  science  accounts  for  our  having  so  strongly 
recommended  IM.  Macd’s  little  work.  Not  that  there  are  no 
good  books  of  the  same  kind  in  English  (though  neither  *  The 
House  We  Live  in,^  nor  ^Irs.  Marcet’s  many  books,  nor  Miss 
Zornlin’s,  nor  any  which  we  have  seen,  are  so  well  arranged  or 
so  compendious),  but  that  there  seems  an  actual  advantage  in  the 
use  of  the  French  reading-book  for  reasons  explained  before,  and 
which,  if  strong  in  the  case  of  grammar-school  boys,  are  doubly 
strong  in  the  case  of  young  ladies,  who,  as  a  m.'itter  of  course, 
learn  a  great  deal  of  French,  and  often  to  very  little  purpose. 
The  yellow-covered  book,  coarsely  prinUnl — as  J3rowning  says, 

‘  Your  crapulous  French  novel,  on  grey  paper,  wuth  blurred  typi^* 
— and  the  smart,  little,  piipiant  tome  of  the  *  Hibliotbecjue  des 
Chemins  de  Fer,'  would  be  less  often  let  into  drawing-rooms 
(thrust  under  sofa-])illo\vs  when  a  visitor  calls  or  Aunt  l)(*borah 
comes  down)  if  the  girls  got  their  first  insight  into  French  from 
a  work  which  would  show  them  practically  that  that  great 
nation  still  has  a  worthy  literature  ;  and  if  this  were  the  result 
pa])as  and  husbands  would  not  surely  have  ground  for  grumbling. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  book  itself.  Let  us  hear  M. 
Mace,  in  his  Introduction  : — 

‘  I  am  undertaking,  my  dear  little  girl,  to  explain  to  you  many 
things  which  people  generally  think  very  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
whicli  grand  young  ladies  do  not  always  get  taught  to  them.  It  w’e 
manage,  by  putting  our  two  heads  together,  to  get  th<‘se  rnattcTS  into 
your  head,  1  shall  be  very  proud  for  my  part,  and  you  will  see  how 
very  amusing  for  little  girls  is  that  “science”  of  our  learned  men, 
which  the  said  learned  men  sometimes  pretend  is  so  dry  and  un¬ 
interesting.  The  history  of  a  mouthful  of  bread !  If  that’s  nil  I’ve 
got  to  tell  you  about,  }mu’ll  say,  it  is  not  w'orth  the  troubh? :  you 
know  all  about  it  just  as  much  as  1  do,  and  don’t  want  me  to  teacli 
you  the  way  to  take  a  bite  out  of  a  tart.  Ah  I  you  know  nothing  of 
the  incredible  (juantity  of  facts  which  underlie  these  few  words,  and 
what  a  huge  book  we  might  make  if  1  wished  to  enter  into  all  the 

details . Why  do  you  eat  ?  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself 

that  question?  You  will  say.  We  eat  because  there  are  cakes, 
and  sweetmeats,  and  pears,  and  fancy  bread,  and  all  sorts  of  thirigs 
nice  to  eat.  That’s  all  very  fine;  but  suppose  there  was  nothing 
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but  soup  in  the  world,  how  then  ?  for  papa  and  inaunna  cun  lt*ll  xou 
that  there  are  numbers  of  poor  little  children  who  never  j^et  anvtliiii'r 
else  but  souj),  and  yet  they  eat,  and  with  excellent  appetite  *  too,  1 
assure  you.  W  hat’s  the  reason  ?  ’ 

'riu'n  follows  a  lucid  account  of  the  process  of  assimilation, 
ending  thus  : — 

‘  You'll  agree  witli  me  that  there  are  not  tnany  fairy-stories  more 
marvellous  than  tlie  history  of  tlie  jam  tart  which  becomes  little  girl, 
the  bread-and-milk  which  becomes  j)et  cat,  tho  erass  which  becomes 
ox.  I  say  history,  for  it  is  in  reality  a  lengthy  history  :  you  can  very 
well  imagim*,  ind(‘ed,  that  all  this  is  not  done  all  at  once.  I’erliups 
you’ve  lu'ard  of  those  admirable  machines  which  they  use  in  England, 
and  wliich  at  one  (muI  take  in  the  cotton  just  from  the  hale 

(just  as  you  see  it  in  wadding),  and  give  it  out  at  the  other  end  in  the 
form  of  line  calico,  all  ready  Iblded  and  ])acked,  and  lit  to  be  given  lo 
the  shopket'p(Ts.  W  ell,  you  have  inside  you  a  still  more  aihnirablc 
machine,  which  rt'ceives  vonr  bun  or  your  jam  tart,  and  gives  it  hack 
to  you  transformed  into  nails,  hair,  bones,  llesh,  many  otluT  things 
besides  ;  for  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  your  body  w  hich  aiv  not 
the  ha>t  bit  like  one  another,  and  wliicli  you  are  constantly  making 
without  knowing  it.  And  a  very  hap[>y  thing,  too,  that  it  is  so;  tor 
what  would  become  of  little  girls  if  they  had  to  think  from  morning 
to  night  of  all  that  has  to  he  made  and  done  in  their  bodies?  How 
glad  the  mammas  would  he  if  they  could  get  a  machine  which 
should  swH‘ep  th(‘  rooms,  g(‘t  the  diniKT  ready,  wash  the  plates, 
mend  the  clotlu*s.  manage  evervthing  that  mammas  have  now  lo 
tinnk  so  much  about,  and  all  w  ithout  making  any  mort*  noise  than 
your  machine  iloes,  which  ha.s  been  at  work  ever  since*  you’ve  been 
in  th(‘  world,  and  which,  perhaps,  vou’ve  never  troubled  your  heatl 

about  at  all . tbheranimals — dog.  frog,  oyster — all  have 

this  saim*  mtudnne,  but  in  dilleront  degrees  of  pertection  ;  just  as  in 
factories  all  spinning-machint's  are  made  on  the  same  principle,  hut 
t here  is  a  special  arrangenumt  for  those  which  spin  C(»tton,  another 
tor  spinning  wool,  am)th(‘r  for  llax,  and  so  on.  Or  again,  your 
mamma’s  beautilul  moderator  lamp:  take  olf  tin*  simde,  tin*  globe, 
the  chimney  which  prevents  its  smoking,  the  tube  whieh  carries  the 
wick,  the  screw’  which  rais(*s  and  lowers  it;  lake  them  all  olf  one  by 
one — why,  nothing  is  left  but  a  w’ick  lloating  in  oil.  Vet  it  is  your 
lam[)  for  all  that,  though  it  does  not  burn  s()  well  ;  and  though  a 
stranger  coming  in  would  not  know*  it,  von,  who  picked  it  to  pieces, 
know  all  about  it.  And  so  if  we  examine  the  machine  in  every 
animal,  one  after  another,  we  shall  lind  (what  the  person  who  has  not 
tollowed  the  successive  changt's  cannot  recognise  when  one  shows 

him  the  result)  that  it  is  tin*  same  machine  in  all . ^ 

m:iy  s:iy  you’ve  been  eating  all  vnur  lile  without  ttoubling  voursi'lt 
:ibout  it.  and  still  you’ve  got  on  very  well, just  as  your  little  cat  docs, 
who  neither  knows  nor  cures  about  the /c//y  of  these  things.  Ah. 
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but  the  cat  is  a  cat,  and  you  arc  a  little  girl ;  and  it  is  only  in  learn¬ 
ing  what  the  cat  does  not  know  that  you  will  raise  yourself  above 
her.  .  .  .  fkey  sometimes  tell  great  boys  ami  girls  that  it  is  never 
too  late  to  learn  ;  but  they  may  just  ns  well  remind  children  that  it  is 
m‘ver  too  soon  to  learn.  And  among  !natti‘rs  which  childre?i  can 
learn,  what  1  want  to  teach  you  has  the  twofi>ld  imrit  of  being 
amusing,  to  begin  with,  and  also  (which  is  more  important)  of  ac- 
euslofning  you  to  thirdv  of  (lod  by  making  known  to  you  the 
marvels  which  he  has  made.* 

Then,  in  a  series  of  letters,  written  with  adnnrable  simplicity, 
M.  Mace  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  hand,  th(‘  toi*th,  the  Insart, 
carbon,  combustion,  &c.  :  seven-and-twamty  hdtiMS  on  thi‘  pro- 
cess(‘s  of  digestion  and  kindri'd  matters,  followi'd  by  (‘leven  letters 
on  animals  and  their  classitication.  Kom*  Imndri'd  ])ages  of  the 
small,  mmt  print  t)f  the  ‘  (Collection  lletzer  would  iVighttm  any 
teacher  of  children  but  for  the  remarkable'  titiu'.ss  for  young 
minds  which  tin'  whoh'  disjdays.  Two  or  thnn'  extracts  will 
prove  this  moi\‘  fully.  He  can  bring  out  a  moral  : — 

‘  This  hand  e»f  yours,  so  necessary  to  yon,  ev(Ty  time  you  look  at 
I  it  remember  that  yon  have  to  educate  it,  in  order  to  |)ay  a  debt  of 
honour,  and  that  you  must  make  haste  to  render  it  tit  for  something, 
that  people  may  not  be  able  to  say  any  long('r  that  you  art'  no  good 
for  anytliing.  .  .  .  'rhink,too,  that  yon  art*  under  great  obliga¬ 

tions  to  other  men,  to  almost  everybody,  and  ])erhaps  undt'r  the 
greatest  obligations  to  those  whom  you’re  temj)tt‘d  to  make  fun  t)f. 
That  countrvman,  in  his  smock-frock  and  thick  wooilen  sht)es,  \\  hoiii 
you’re  disposed  to  laugh  at,  it  is  Ins  coarsi*  baud  wliich  has  j)ro(luct'd 
all  those  good  things  which  ytni  liave  to  eat.  That  w'orkman,  why 
you  wouhl  be  afraid  to  touch  his  black,  dirty  hand  ;  yet  it  is  in  inakiiig 
things  for  you  that  his  hand  has  got  dirty  and  black.  And  don’t  bo 
thinking  you’re  an  important  little  pm’sonage  compared  to  these 
men  :  remend)iT  you’re  not  yet  any  use  at  all  ;  for  you  w’ant  every¬ 
thing,  and  nobody  wants  you.’ 

In  the  .style  of  allegory  M.  .Mace  is  singularly  l»a[)])y. 

‘  Kvery  large  country-house  has  a  steward  or  hailifl :  our  body 
has  alst)*its  steward.  But  what  a  steward — how  active  he  is  ;  how  he 
turns  his  attention  to  t'vei’ything — why,  the  stewards  ot  great  lo'-.h 
are  nothing  compared  to  him.  He  comes  and  go-'s  ;  In*  is  everywhere 
at  once,  and  that  not  by  a  mere  tigun*  of  speech,  as  when  you  sj)eal; 
of  a  very  active  man:  in  this  case  the  “everywhere  at  once”  is  a 
reality.  Our  steward  has  everything,  not  in  his  store-rooms,  but, 
what  is  far  better,  in  his  j)()ckets,  and  he  empties  them  by  <legre(*s 
everywhere  as  he  go(*s  along,  never  making  a  wTong  estitnate  of 
what  he  ought  to  give  out,  never  stoj)ping,  hut  coming  back  for 
fn'sh  supplies,  without  evt‘r  growing  weary,  evi'ry  minute  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night.  Ah,  ifvou  knew  liow  many  workmen  he  has  under 
his  (outrol,  wlio  work  without  ever  “knocking  oil’,”  w  hoctmie  to  him 
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each  one  of  them  for  somethin"  quite  different  from  the  rest,  aud 
who  never  play  over  their  work,  oh  dear  no!  !No  use  sayiug  to 
them,  “  Stop  a  minute.**  They  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  stop :  you 
must  keep  on  supplying,  supplying,  supplying  to  the  eud  of  the 
chapter.  By-aud-by  w  e  shall  liave  a  good  deal  to  say  about  this  won¬ 
derful  steward :  be  is  called  the  Blood  ....  One  fine  moruing 
he  came  upou  the  rudiments  of  teeth  in  your  head,  askiug  to  be  put 
in  a  condition  to  work,  aud  straightway  he  begau  with  them  his  distri¬ 
bution  of  stores.  They  wanted  lime  and  phosphorus :  he  took  lime 

and  phosphorus  out  of  his  pockets . Now*,  when  your 

teeth  begau  to  shoot  you  know  very  well  you  never  ate  lime  aud 
phosphorus,  for  nothing  but  milk  ever  entered  your  mouth.’ 

And  so  on.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  reproduce  in  translation 
tlie  graceful  siinplicity  of  the  original.  The  stomach  is  a  cook 
who  knows  his  business.  Fire  is  the  marriage  fete  of  the  great 
king  Oxygen  with  other  substances  ;  but  tlieii  sometimes  Oxygen 
has  his  weaknesses,  like  Louis  XIV. ;  and  rit.sf,  insteail  of  firt*,  is 
the  marriage  with  Searroii's  widow,  dull  and  noiseless :  they 
didn’t  illuminate  Versailles,  for  that.  The  chapter  on  animal 
heat  is  singularly  clear.  The  writer  cannot  helj)  a  joke  at  tlu‘ 
expense  of  the  English,  though  indeed  he  has  a  })i‘rfect  right  to 
siiy  wdiat  he  does,  for  all  of  us  know  that  it  is  no  joke  at  all  to 
the  sufferers. 

‘The  Englishman  goes  to  India.  He  takes  his  beef  and  his  rum 
w  ith  him.  He  quietly  stulfs  that  inside  stove  that  w  e’ve  been  speaking 
about  almost  as  if  he  were  at  home.  You’d  fancy  he  would  set  the 
house  on  lire :  not  a  bit  of  it.  Put  the  thermometer  into  his  mouth  : 
it  w  ill  only  mark  just  as  high  as  inside  the  mouths  of  feeders  on  rice. 
The  fact  is,  the  stove  is  wiser  than  its  owner:  it  just  burns  as  much 
hydrogen  and  carbon  as  it  wants,  and  troubles  itself  no  more  about 
the  rest  than  if  it  had  not  been  eaten.  But,  you  will  ask,  what 
becomes  of  the  rest,  if  it  is  not  burnt  ?  You  remember  when  I  told 
you  what  the  bile  and  the  liver  w'ere,  that  we  put  olf  what  more  we 
had  to  say  about  them  till  we  had  talked  of  the  lungs  and  of 
breathing.  Now'  is  the  time  to  finish  about  them.  The  liver  gets 
hold  of  all  the  hydrogen  aud  carbon  which  the  oxygen  docs  not  burn 
in  the  blood,  and  finds  employment  for  it  in  making  bile.  Well  then, 
the  more  hydrogen  and  carbon  there  is  for  which  there  is  no 
employment  in  the  blood,  the  more  bile  the  liver  makes,  and  that’s 
all  about  it.  When  once  the  body  has  reached  its  heat  i)oint  you 
may  heap  up  firing  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  won’t  make  it 
any  hotter.  All  you  will  do  will  be  to  cut  out  more  work  for  the 
liver ;  and  the  poor  thing  can’t  do  more  than  it  can.  So  what  happens 
at  last  to  our  great  English  eaters?*  The  bile-manufacturer,  whom 

*  ‘  Comme  ils  mangent,  ct'S  Anglais  !  ’  Wc  ail  remember  the  j)icturc  in 
•  punch.’  It  is  amuaiiig  tliat  even  into  a  cldld’s  Sciojice-made-casy  the 
Frcnchmau  must  drag  in  his  quiet  joke  about  our  gormandizing  habits. 
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they  overload  with  w^ork,  gets  worn  out,  and  gives  in  at  last,  and  they 
return  home  with  liver-complaint.’ 

Of  course  M.  Mac^  sometimes  shoots  over  the  head  of  his 
little  correspondent.  In  one  place  he  does  so  wilfully  :  *  Hand 
over  this  page,  dear,  to  your  papa/  says  he,  and  then  goes  on  to 
give  his  idea  that  each  of  the  blood-globules  is  an  animated 
being,  and  that  our  life  is  the  mysterious  resultant  of  these 
millions  of  little  lives,  each  of  wdiicli  is  insignificant  in  itself,  just 
as  the  great  life  of  a  people  is  composed  of  a  crowd  of  existences 
>vhich  have  no  individual  importance. 

‘  Take,  for  instance,  our  dear  country,  where  the  union  of  five-and- 
thirty  millions  of  brains,  which  are  not  all  of  the  highest  power 
exactly,  forms  the  majestic  brain  of  a  people  the  most  intelligent  in 
the  world,  in  their  own  eyes  at  least.’ 

This  is  the  only  fancy  we  have  met  with  in  the  book.  It  is 
amusingly  French,  in  the  way  in  wdiicli  it  sacrifices  the  individual 
to  the  community,  but  for  this  very  reason,  harmless  here  in 
England,  where  the  danger  is  rather  of  sacrificing  the  community 
to  tlie  individual.  The  second  part,  on  animals,  is  very  beautiful, 
full  of  facts,  taking  note  of  the  very  newest  discoveries,  Bim])le 
enough  for  the  youngest  capacity,  and  yet  just  as  entrainant 
for  older  remlers  as  Michelet’s  celebrated  ‘  La  Mer,  L’Oiseau,’  &c. 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  that  over-warm  colouring  wdiich 
makes  one  chary  of  putting  Michelet  into  youthful  hands.  His 
object  is  to  prove,  as  he  says, — 

‘  A  uniform  plan  in  the  animal  machine  in  all  essentials  ;  so  that 
the  definition  of  an  animal  is  a  digestive  tube  (or  alimentary  canal) 
furnished  with  organs.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  creature  should 
eat :  all  else  is  merely  to  help  it  to  eat  better,  to  get  its  food  more 
easily,  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  The  walking-machiney  then,  is  only 
an  auxiliary ;  and  one  cannot  decide  from  it  whether  God  made  three, 

four,  or  five  kinds  of  animals,  or  if  he  oidy  made  one . But 

though  man  is  an  animal  as  to  his  bodily  mechanism,  assuredly  he  is 
something  else  by  virtue  of  that  Divine  gleam  wdiich  shines  in  him, 
and  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define,  for  it  does  not  readily  sub¬ 
mit  to  definition.’ 

‘  ^lan  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  which  nro- 

ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God . Eat  away  then,  lite  a 

pretty  little  animal  as  you  are.  But  don’t  forget  to  nourish  also  that 
other  part  of  your  being,  which  is  the  chief  and  most  important  part^ 

So  much  for  a  book  wdiicli  has  only  to  be  re;id  to  be  liked  and 
adopted  by  all  classes  of  readers,  and  tlie  writer  of  which  has 
certainly  fulfilled  M.  St.  Hilaire’s  prediction  about  him,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  brief  Dedication:  ‘  V^ous  en  aviez  promts  un  avenir 
de  naturaliste.’  Once  more  let  us  urge  on  parents  the  duty  of 
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fij'infl  tlioir  cliildrcMi's  jis  the  Frencli  sav,  in  refei(‘nco  to 

natural  |)hen()inena.  We  all  know  how^  strikingly  Mr.  Ikicklo, 
in  his  second  volume,  ]>aint(‘d  the  evils  which  resulti‘d  in  Spain 
tVoni  an  utter  it^morance  of  these  matters.  Doubtless  there  is  no 
such  fear  for  Kurland  ;  still  we  have  our  own  dan^^ers.  Were 
we  iis  well  grounded  as  we  might  easily  he  in  these  mattins,  the 
fallacies,  the  juggling  with  ‘Law,’  ‘Nature,’  ‘ Se([U(‘nc(‘,’  v'vc., 
which  Mr.  Buckle  employs,  would  not  have  deceived  so  many. 
Again,  female  education  among  us  is  not  growing  more  sound 
and  practical,  though  there  seinns  to  he  a  general  a\vak(*ning  to 
its  pr(‘sent  worthlessiu'ss.  Women  an'  and  ought  to  he  the 
earliest  teachers:  to  them  we  owe  the  less(nis  we  lu'ver  fortiet. 
C’an  thi‘  man  who  thinks  calmly  about  these  things  fail  to  notice 
th(‘  vast  numher  of  (‘ducated  women  (not  to  sjx'ak  of  the 
uneducat(‘d,  who  mostly  know'  simply  nothing  at  all  of  such 
things)  who  have  strangely  wrong  and  indistinct  notions  ahoul 
even  the  commonest  of  common  things.  In  one  direction,  ind(‘(‘d, 
then*  is  mental  activity  enough,  liay  far  too  much,  among  women. 
On  the  one  hand  we  hav(‘  rahid  controversialists,  joining 
recklessly  with  tin'  most  reckless  impugners  of  our  faith,  t(‘nding 
to  sap  the  faith  of  unreHecting  minds  hy  their  miserahle  ([iiii»hles 
and  hringing  up  of  old  exploded  sophisms  and  douhts  long 
since  s(‘t  at  rest.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  sisterhoods  running 
into  extremes  of  asceticism,  marring  th(‘  grand  object  of 
eariu'st  W(*ll-doing  which  they  have  set  before  themselves  by 
tlu^  ]>hantasies  which  they  take  u]>  along  with  it,  and  which 
they  think  even  more  impiutant  tlian  the  work  itself.  And 
then,  outside  these'  re'gulars  of  the  great  theological  armv,  tln'ie 
are  tlu'  frt'e  companie's,  of  ^lormonites  and  such-like  among  tin* 
po<u‘(‘r  and  K'ss  I'diicatcd,  of  Spiritualists  (shann*  that  tlu'V  should 
misuse  such  a  word)  among  those  who  ought  for  evory  re'ason 
to  be  ashaiiK'd  of  tin'  lengths  to  which  they  have  sutlcicd  them¬ 
selves  to  be  led.  Surely,  not  women  only,  but  nn'ii  reipiire  sound 
scientitic  teiiching,  when  both  can  be*  drawn  away  as  they  have 
b(‘cn  by  the  contidi'iit  pretensions  of  charlatans  w  ho  seemed  b(*nt 
on  stating  u|)  inconsistt'iicy  instead  of  order  as  the  ruh'  of  things. 

Will'll  will  the  time  come  for  all  of  us,  ainl  not  for  our 
scientitic  men  only,  to  look  on  nature  as  a  great  whole,  not 
working  by  th'ad  law',  but  by  the  will  of  God  ?  As  ’rennysoii 
says,  ‘Nothing  is  that  errs  from  law';’  but  then  what  is  that 
which  we  call  law',  but  the  t'xpression  of  the  will  of  G<><1  i^i 
regard  to  matter  so  far  as  our  ob.servation  has  enabled  us  to 
determini'  it  ?  At  present  very  few'  people  know^  anything  at  all 
about  physics.  Let  any  pompous  pn'teiider  come  to  them  and 
talk  ot  ‘  unitorm  si'ipience,’  ‘  laws  of  Nature,  and  .such-like,  and 
instead  id  being  abh‘  ti»  gauge  what  the.se  expressions  are  worth, 


h:rrov.s  in  Tench in.j. 

•i.  1  ^  I  art'  n«>t 

tlK-y  f ilu>y  Wi>vo  l.a.l  lu.  tniininj:  in  natural 

^;:;ir''T':‘«:»  w... «,»  y;;;."?;-;."  ,:'S.  is,:;!, 

making  sucli  hooks  as  j'*"-''''  '  .  ^,‘,;\,,,,,i.s\,s ■^h•.  ^ 

Imnnless,  ot  taking  t  lo  V'’‘p’  V,  ^vill  tlion  know  liow  far  nature 

can  go,  what  cases  htu  wm  .  ’  i.-it-raimor  1  one  slinnks 

A  hoy  controversialist .  a  ^  1  1 1 

alike  from  ''K?  fed  that  in  rcganl  to  this 

Sel- whS  ll.  nipi;.,;..!!  has  just  sahl  at  (llapw  is  very 
true,  ‘  A  little  knowlealgo  is  tar  hettei  t  '  ^y,„e 

This,  then,  is  what  we,  must  7.  as  we 

erouinling  m  physics;  ami  wc  teaching  of  physics 

have  skelcluHl  out  tor  hringing  ^a-unmar-school  wouhl  leml 
into  the  homo  lesson-room  ai .  t  „  •  .  , ,  cousummation. 

very  much  to  hring  about  his  most  Ics  ,.,.spicuous 

Fo?  tlie  ‘  Cours  Elemeiitaire  ;  is  not  ,7;7:  d  the  slries  is 
than  the  ‘ilouchee  Jo  Pam  :  "7'v7itself'^a  •mod  siihstitute  for 
introiluci‘(l  it  will  1h'  suie^  Smith  says  a  hiimhvtl  years 

the  ordinary  ‘Selections,  bjd  ^  .  J  uational  error, 

are  a  very  short  time  h.r  ,  7,,  pa  errors  in 

When  are' we  to  7'  7^' ‘’’‘^n'le 'classes _ the  forcing  too 

the  present  teaching  ot  .'“7  ,  7t  will  he  worse  than 

much  Latin  and  Greek  ,,?.t  some  of  them  with  hooks 

useless  hy-aiul-hy,  tor  it  will  i  isg  s  ■  ,,„,j5t  useful 

altogether,  and  the  :  vvhere  it  is  irell 

of  modern  languages  in  .7..  ..'vulahle  for  little,  except 

learned,  according  to  the  '  literature  ?  This  is  not 

for  lazily  skimming  through  tugiUve  ao.  We 

what  we  want  our  hoys  am  gu  s  lip.r  aure  of  a  great  and 

progressive  people.  ^  7*'' '  ..Kaike)  to  he  able  to  e.xchaiigm 
national  exhihitioiis  and  sii  j  •  p,„..aisls,  to  u-sc,  m 

thoughts  with  French  chemists  am  ‘  n  yVe  do  not  doubt 

that  scientitic  teaching  will  mak  .  >  y  ,.„„ulry  like  this, 

schools:  it  cannot  tad  ot  invention  and  scieiitilic 

the  very  life  ot  which  is  loiim  f  ,  their  guard  about 

discovery.  What  we  -ant  to  set  j.;;',  ^....vledge  ’  idea, 

is  the  growing  reaction  ag.  s  against  old  mistakes 

They  can  compier  this  reaction  by  em.vinc.sl  that  they 

and  by  taking  up  ‘''".'.I’v' (In, 1  a  good  .sound  French  cle- 

will  find  no  moiv  J  '  >  '  '  new  matter  without 

meutarv  treatise,  which  sh.il  give  u 
displacing  any  of  the  old  school  subjects. 
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IV. 

THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.* 

WE  suppose  Tuaiiy  readers  will  be  glad  to  receive  this  ju¬ 
diciously  compiled  little  volume  ;  it  sets  in  a  clear  and  ad¬ 
mirable  light  the  distinguished  genius  of  the  second  of  our  great 
English  living  poets,  who  might  be  first  but  for  the  native 
impatience  of  artist  forms  and  settings.  Few  selections  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  more  faithfully  render  the  genius 
of  an  autlior.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say 
that  it  is  compiled  with  the  authors  sanction,  but  without 
his  knowledge  of  the  cs})ecial  selections.  For  ourselves,  we 

usually  have  but  few  words  of  praise  to  give  to  selections, 
but  this  seems  necessaiy^  for  those  whose  minds  claim  any 
relationship  of  sympathy  with  this  author,  and  it  will  be  a  most 
admirable  and  plejisant  companion  for  leisure  hours  and  recrea¬ 
tive  travels. 

Rol)ert  Browning  is  one  of  the  least  known  of  our  great 
modern  writers,  although  his  name  has  been  now  so  long  before 
the  w’orld;  yet  it  may  ju^rhaps  be  (|uestioned  whether,  with  all  his 
native  prodigality  and  munificent  endowment  of  thought, 
scholarship,  and  genius,  he  is  not  better  known  as  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Browning  than  by  the  productions  of  his  own  pen.  He  is 
now  in  .about  his  fifty-third  year,  and  far  as  his  verses  rise  .above 
the  cockney  school  of  litiTature,  so  much  the  subject  of  the 
sneers  of  the  fine-gentlemen  critics,  he  is  a  Londoner  by 
birth;  born  in  Camberwell,  educ.ated  in  the  then  especi.ally 
pl(‘,asant  little  village  of  Dulwich.  The  broad  .and  liberal  tone 
of  his  mind,  which  never  degenerates  into  the  cant  of  Ciiurch-of- 
Englandism,  m.ay  ])erhaps  be  in  some  measure  attributi‘d  to  the 
fact,  that  as  a  scholar  he  gr.aduated  .at  the  London  University. 
His  first  effort  as  a  poet — ‘Pauline’ — we  suppose  h.as  passed 
from  everybody’s  recollection.  Its  author  does  not  seem 
desirous  that  it  should  be  retained.  We  have  never  seen  it. 
We  suppose  it  gives  no  evidence  of  its  author’s  powers.  Nearly 
thirty  years  have  passed  by  since  the  publication  of  ‘  Paracelsus,’ 
.a  most  extraordinary  poem  to  read  now\  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  it  was  received  with  chilling  coldness  then.  At  that  time 

•  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Roha't  Browning.  Chapman 
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our  country  bad  no  audience  for  that  kind  of  literature.  It 
is  intensely  subjective.  Much  has  been  done  since  :  Wordsworth 
has  been  appreciated,  'and  Tennyson  has  risen  ;  teaching  the 
cultivation  of  this  poetry  of  thought.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication  there  was  neither  school  nor  class ;  only  hero 
and  there  existed  a  solitary  mind  able  to  appreciate,  and  with 
one  or  two  favourable  notices,  it  fell  powerless  from  the  press. 
The  audience  would  be  a  small  one  disposed  to  read  or  to  listen 
to  it  now.  Soon  after  ‘  Paracelsus,’  was  published  ‘  Sordello.’ 
Again  we  have  to  confess  our  ignorance.  This  poem  is  out 
of  print,  and  it  probal)ly  never  will  be  reprinted.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  verdict  which  pronounces  it  to  be  the  most 
utterly  and  completely  unintelligible  ])oem  in  the  English 
language.  Our  readers  have  probably  met  with  a  good  story  of 
Douglas  Jerrold.  ‘In  those  days  he  was  recruiting  himself  at 
Brighton.  A  parcel  of  books  w.as  sent  him  down  from  London, 
among  the  rest  “  Sordello.’*  The  health  of  the  wit  w\as  shat¬ 
tered,  and  all  books  were  forbidden  excepting  lighter  fiction. 
But  Mrs.  Jerrold,  or  as  one  has  expressed  it,  the  “domestic 
lifeguards,”  was  out  of  the  way.  The  ])arcel  w^as  opened, 
ami  “Sordello”  plunged  into.  When  Mrs.  Jerrold  returned,  she 
found  her  husliand,  to  her  horror,  a  cold  sweat  breaking 
out  over  his  face,  exclaiming,  “  I  am  mad,  I  am  mad !  my  mind 
is  gone,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.”  He  put  the  book  into 
her  hand,  and  asked  her  to  read,  and  as  she  read,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Thank  God,  it’s  only  gibberish,  I  am  not  mad  after  all !”  ’  This  is 
a  very  well  known  and  oft- repeated  story.  We  suspect  that 
it  is  only  the  judgment  of  that  clever  and  brilliant  wag, 
Jerrokl ;  but  it  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  potun  wms 
held  by  contemporaries  able  to  judge.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Browning  still  insists  to  his  friends  that  ‘Sordello’  is  amongst 
the  simplest  and  clearest  poems  in  the  English  language.  It 
was  in  1  <S4G  Robert  Browning  married  Elizabeth  Barrett,  tlius 
furnishing  no  doubt  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  channing 
instances  of  the  happy  marriage  of  equal  and  congenial  poets. 
Their  courtship  was  very  short,  and  we  give  as  apocryphal 
the  statement  that  it  commenced  in  a  Greek  note — exceedingly 
likely,  for  it  was  the  favourite  language  of  both  ;  Mr.  Browning’s 
mastery  of  the  language  is  as  well  known  as  was  his  distinguished 
wife’s  ;  though  perhaps  it  was  a  joke  of  Jerrold’s,  who,  when 
somebody  was  insisting  that  all  persons  should  learn  Greek, 
declared,  ‘  Browning  did  worse  than  that,  for  he  wrote  Grec^k 
in  short-hand.’  How  recently  the  earthly  marriage  has  been 
dissolved  our  readers  know.  During  the  years  of  their  marruMl 
life  they  resided  in  Florence,  and  it  is  something  of  a  dniwback 
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to  our  excecMliiiix  admiration  of,  and  ijratitndo  to,  l)otli  that 
Kiijuland  and  Kn^dish  socti(‘s  and  Kni^lisli  life  nev(‘r  schmu 
to  (‘litin*  into  tlie  texture  either  of  their  <j^enins,  their  syinpnthic's, 
or  their  svritin<^s. 

And  liere  we  touch  at  once  tlie  most  prominent  of  those 
ohstacles  interferinjf  witli  tiii‘  fame  of  Robert  Brownini;.  lie 
writ(*s  for  imm — for  mmi  and  women — hut  not  for  Kn^dishinen. 
H(‘  unconditions  himself  from  those  circumstances  which  would 
attract  Kn^lish  readers,  lives  in  other  ages  and  otlu'r. countries, 
and  with  a  ])ower  we  believe  to  be  felicitously  trans])ar(‘nt 
and  clear  he  seems  to  determine  on  making  himself  obscure. 
In  this  ])articidar  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  essentially 
ilramatic  structure  of  his  scenery  and  the  inagnificaMit  dramatic’ 
grandeur  of  the  ]>assions  he  ))ortrays  and  embodies,  and  the 
fre(|uently  involved  tortuousness  of  his  versification.  A  second 
thought  shows  us  that  this  is  incb’ed  very  natural  to  his  ])eeuliar 
<r(‘nius.  How  he  delights  to  work  and  worm  and  wind  his  wav 

o  * 

to  the  subtlest  places  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  mazy  j)robleins 
which  the  soul  is  perpetually  seeking  to  solve!  His  knowh'dge 
is  most  recondite.  Out-of-the-way  magniticent  scenes  attract 
and  claim  and  charm  him — great  historic  incidents  and  his¬ 
torical  charactc’rs,  though  great  not  by  the  rustle  of  the  robe,  or 
the’  clash  of  the  armour  along  the  chief  streets  of  history,  but  hy 
tie*  exhibition  thev  have  made  of  the  greatness  of  souls.  He  is 
a  dramatist  in  all  that  we  usually  imply  by  that  word,  entering 
into  the  innermost  arena  (►f  the  being.  His  poems  are,  to  (piote 
the  title  of  one  of  his  dramas,  ‘  Soul  tragedies.’  W  o  trust 
W(‘  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  we  say  they  prest'iit  on 
onh*!*  of  trag(‘dy  differing  from  Shakspeare^s — the  agony,  the 
strife,  tlu’  internal  .stress  are  more  internalised,  lie  transfers  the 
circum.stances  of  our  being  from  the  without  to  the  wifkliL 
In  this  way  tlu’v  all  become  noble  })ictures  of  the  striving  and 
the  attaining  soul.  ‘  Paraetdsus’  is  one  of  the  most  e.xtraordinarv 
pomus  in  our  language — a  tragedy,  if  a  tragedy  were  ever 
written — but  it  has  no  incident,  or  but  little.  \\  i‘  havi*  heard  it 
mentioned  by  the  side  of  Bailey’s  ‘  Fevstus’ ;  it  is  likely  to  have 
done  something  in  the  j)roduction  of  ‘  Festus,’  for  it  ])receded  it 
by  many  years.  ‘  Paracelsus,’  in  the  thought  of  tlu^  poet, 
uo  longer  the  Cagliostnc  of  his  age,  but  the  gri’at  arch-priest  of 
knowledge,  falling  into  tlu’  froipicnt  mi.stake  of  .seeking  to  know 
and  to  enjoy  at  once, — a  world-believer  inoculated,  as  most 
great  world-believer’s  have  been,  with  contem})t  for  the  world 
h<‘  relieves,  longing  at  once  to  trample  on  yet  .save  mankind, 
scorning  their  kindne.ss  while  living  on  the  o])portuniti(5S  ot 
lifting  them  into  the  regions  of  knowledge  and  power.  If  man- 
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kind  can  bo  served,  well,  tliero  all  iutorconrso  ends,  dt‘tcr- 
nuning  never  to  be  served  by  those  wlioin  ho  serves. 

‘  liiko  some  kiiiglit  traversiuijf  a  wilderness, 

Wlio,  on  bis  way,  may  ebance  to  free  a  tribe 
Of  (les(‘rt-])eoj)le  from  tbeir  tlraj^mn-foe  ; 

When  all  tbe  swarthy  race  ])ress  roninl  to  kiss 
liis  feet,  ami  cboose  bim  for  tbeir  kino,  and  yield 
Tbeir  i>oor  tents,  pitebed  amono  tbe  sand-bills,  f«>r 
llis  realm  ;  and  be  p(»ints,  smilino,  to  bis  scarf. 

Heavy  with  riveled  ^mld,  bis  Imri^^met, 

Ciay  set  with  twinklino  stones — ami  to  tbe  east, 

\\  bere  these  must  be  displayed  I 


No  (loul.t,  ill  ivading  ‘  Pavaoeisiis,’  tlio  roador  lias  to  do  vory 
niucli  liiinsolf;  it  is  by  no  moans  a,  iioom  for  tlioso  whose  vi'rsos 
must  bo  thoMolitloss  and  sonsuoiis.  Abjniing  all  human  lovo, 
Paraoolsus  broaks  awav  from  his  frion.l  Fi'stus,  tho  enrato  ol 
Wiirzbnrg,  tho  first  scono  doi>icting  thoir  |.artin;4  convorsa- 
tion,  ho  travollino  away  to  citios,  thirsting  for  knoiyhalgo,  troat- 
nig  knowUslgo  as  tho  chiof  good  of  man,  indulging  in  (.\erv  kind 
of  iiornloxod  and  dithcult  probloiii  about  (lod,  Natiiio,  lio\i- 
doiioo.  Through  a  sorios  of  years  tho  two  friends  moot  togothor 
oooasionally,  and  tho  i.oem 'is  siinidy  ooonj.iod  with  noting  the 
progress  of  Paraoolsus  in  his  daring  and  dizzy  patliwa}^.  ho 
wild  divanis  and  spooulations  and  abstractions  of  I’aracolsus 
involvi'  tho  faith  ot  his  triond,  bostiis,  who,  in  ono  of  tho  intoi- 
viows,  iinploros  him  to  romomhor 


Not  our  love  alone, 

Ibit  that  my  faith  in  God’s  desire  for  man 
To  trust  on  bis  8n])port  (as  I  must  tbiidc  ^ 

You  trusted)  is  obscured  and  dimmed  thro  yon. 


Thus  M'aracolsus,’  Mr.  Pnowning’s  longost  poom,  hko  most» 
may  ho  n(»t  inai)pro])riatoly  (h'serihod  as  a  motaphysical  or 
psvclndt^gioal  dialoguo.  It  is  tho  ]ficturo  of  a  great,  nol do  yot 
scornful  mind,  wrockod  by  its  more  dosiro  to  know  In  tin*  last 
setaui,  a  scorn*  of  inotlablo  Ixanity,  Paraoolsus  is  disoovcirod  on 
his  doath-liod,  in  a  coll  in  the  hos])ital  of  Salzlmrg,  by  bostus. 
In  tin*  first  scono,  Fostns  sat  by  tin*  firosido  with  his  wife  ;  slio 
is  gone  now,  which  leads  the  dying  iiian  to  the  following  h  tiufi 
fui  and  pathetic  burst  from  bis  delirium 


‘  And  she  is  gone  ;  sweet  bninan  b»ve  is  gone  ! 

’Tis  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that  angels 
iteveal  themselves  to  yon  ;  they  sit  all  day 
IVside  von,  and  lie  down  at  idgbt  by  yon. 

Who  care  not  for  tbeir  itresence— muse  oi-  sleep  — 
And  all  at  taice  they  leave  y«tn  ami  yon  know  them  . 
We  are  so  fooletl,  so  cbeatetl  ! 
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Persecution,  which  haunted  him  during  his  life,  and  lias  dogged 
his  name  and  shade  ever  since  his  death,  has  brought  him  to  the 
pass  of  |)ain  and  delirious  despair.  Dying,  however,  the  spirit 
iK'comes  filled  with  music  as  a  stfir  is  freighted  with  light.  The 
dying  man  reviews  his  life  and  his  mistakes  in  an  autobiography 
as  marvellously  touching  and  true  as  it  is  overwheliningly 
tender.  Love  and  the  love  of  God  resumes  its  sway  over  a  soul 
mere  knowledge  ha<l  wrecked.  The  whole  of  these  dying 
words  are  a  swell  of  the  richest  melody  to  the  close,  when  faitli 
exclaims — 

‘  If  I  stoo]> 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 

It  is  hut  for  a  time  ;  I  press  Clod’s  lamp 
(dose  to  my  breast — its  sj)lendour,  8(kui  or  late. 

Will  pierce  the  gloom  :  1  shall  emerge  one  day !’ 

If  our  readers  can  do  so,  if  they  be  devotees  to  knowledge — 
mere  knowledge,  which  was  the  curse  of  Eden,  and  threatens  to 
be  the  curse  of  our  age — we  would  have  them  to  read  ‘  Paracelsus.’ 
It  is  not  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poems — rather  it  is  one 
of  many — in  which  he  asserts,  but  not  merely  asserts,  that  love' 
solves  wliere  knowledge  perplexes.  The  same  lesson  is  taught  in 
‘  Saul,*  which,  in  its  condensed  and  subdued  majesty  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  its  intricate  subtlety  in  dealing  with  the  most  perplexetl 
affairs  of  the  human  spirit,  may  rank  among  the  most  wonderful 
productions  of  the  Imglish  language,  too  long  to  cite  here,  yet 
if  we  desired  to  read  aloud  that  which  would  furnish  the  best 
illustration  of  the  genius  of  Robert  Browning,  we  would  select 
‘  Saul.’  The  poet  seizes  the  period  of  Saul’s  first  madness,  and 
his  ambitious  flight  is  no  other  nor  less  than  to  ])resent  those 
snatches  and  refrains,  those  subtle  strokes  of  harmonv  and  truth, 
by  which  the  stripling  David  wound  his  way  into  the  soul  of  the 
king,  and  disimprisoned  and  set  it  free  : — 

‘  He  is  Saul,  ve  remember  in  gloiy, — ere  error  had  bent 

The  broad  brow  from  the  daily  communion ;  and  still,  though  much 
8j>ent 

Be  the  life  and  the  bearing  that  front  you,  the  same,  Bod  did  choose. 

To  receive  what  a  man  nuiy  waste,  desecrate,  never  (juite  lose.’ 

David  has  been  sent  for,  famed  young  minstrel,  harper,  and 
poet,  to  visit  and  to  charm  the  king  : — 

*  Saiil  Abner,  “  At  hist  thou  art  come !  Ere  I  tell,  ere  you  speak. 

Kiss  mv  cheek,  wish  me  well!”  Then  1  wished  it,  ami  diil  kiss  his 
cheek. 

And  he,  “Since  the  King,  O  my  friend,  for  thy  countenance  sent, 

Neither  drunken  nor  eaten  have  we ;  nor  until  from  his  tent 

'I'hou  return  with  the  joyful  assurance  the  King  liveth  yet. 

Shall  our  lips  with  the  honey  1h*  bright,  with  the  wattu*  be  wet. 
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For  out  of  the  black  mid-tent’s  silence,  a  space  of  three  days, 

Not  a  sound  hath  escaped  to  thy  servants,  of  prayer  or  of  praise, 

To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  Spirit  have  ende<l  their  strife. 

And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  monarch  sinks  back  upon  life.”  * 

Ill  strong,  sliort,  clear  verse,  lie  describes  how  the  young  harper, 
having  knelt  down  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  ran  along,  lifting 
the  unlooped  tent,  pulled  up  the  obstructing  spear,  groped  on 
his  hands  and  knees  to  the  second  enclosure,  felt  his  way  to  the 
fold  and  skirts,  prayed  once  more,  and  entered,  exclaiming, 

*  Here  is  David,  thy  servant,' — 

*  And  no  voice  replied. 

At  the  first  I  saw  nout'ht  but  the  blackness  ;  but  soon  1  descried 
A  something  more  black  than  the  blackness — the  vast,  the  upright 
Main  prop  which  supports  the  pavilion :  and  slow  into  sight 
Grew  a  figure  against  it,  gigantic  and  blackest  of  all ; — 

Then  a  sunbeam,  that  burst  through  the  tent-roof, — showed  Saul.* 

The  king  stood  there  agonized,  drear,  stark,  blind,  and  dumb  ; 
not  a  muscle  relaxed  at  the  presence  of  the  stripling  ;  he  hung 
there  like  a  great  king  serpent  caught  in  a  pine.  The  effort  of 
the  harper  was  to  recal  and  wake  him  from  the  trance  of 
madness.  What  strain  should  ho  try  ?  What  song  should  he 
sing  ?  Having  removed  the  lilies  from  the  chords  of  his  harp, 
bound  round  them  to  prevent  them  from  snapping  with  the 
stress  of  the  noontide,  ho  essayed  the  song  of  creatures,  the 
song  of  the  sheopfolds,  the  song  loved  by  birds,  or  by  the  wild 
wood  creatures  in  the  brake,  with  the  sweet  morality — 

‘  God  made  all  the  creatures,  and  gave  them  our  love  and  our  fear, 

To  give  sign,  we  and  they  are  liis  children,  one  family  here.* 

Then  the  young  harper  tries  the  song  of  the  reapers,  as  the  song 
of  creatures  has  been  waked  in  vain,  and  then  the  song  of 
funerals,  and  then  of  marriage,  and  then,  rising  to  a  higher 
flight,  the  song  of  the  Temple  : — 

‘  The  chorus  intoned 

As  the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  gdory  enthroned.  .  .  . 

But  I  sto])ped  here — for  here  in  the  darkness,  Saul  groaned.* 
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Saul's  father,  the  thin  hands  of  his  mother  held  up  in  attestation 
of  God's  faithfulness,  even  over  the  death  bier.  Then  the  song 
becomes  personal — a  rapid  glance  over  the  youth  of  the  king,  his 
boyhood  of  promise,  and  hope,  and  wonder  : — 

*  Till  lo,  thou  art  prown  to  a  monarch ;  a  people  is  thine  ; 

And  all  gifts  which  the  world  offers  singly,  on  one  head  combine ! 

On  one  head,  all  the  beauty  ami  strength,  love  and  rage,  like  the  throe 
That,  a-work  in  the  rock,  helps  its  labour,  and  lets  the  gold  go: 

High  ambition  and  deeds  which  surpass  it,  fame  crowning  it, — all 
Brought  to  blaze  on  the  head  of  one  creature — King  Saul!* 

And  how  cunning  the  art  of  the  poet  in  this,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  train  of  associations,  dexterously  introducing  in  that 
burst  the  name  of  tlie  king,  restores  him  to  the  first  real  dawn 
of  consciousness.  Death  was  past,  life  not  come,  so  he  waited. 

‘  What  next  should  I  urge 
To  sustain  him  where  song  had  restored  him  ?  ’ 

Now  comes  the  difficult  part  the  minstrel  has  to  play,  and 
then  come  thronging  the  rife  fancies  indulged  of  old  in  the 
pastures — the  shoe])  all  round,  the  solitary  eagle  sweeping  slowly, 
as  if  sleeping  on  the  wing,  and  the  young  poet  peopling  the 
hollow  in  which  he  lay  with  thoughts  and  dreams  of  life — a  life 
it  seemed  then,  never  to  he  mixed  with  the  rules,  the  schemes, 
the  uses  of  men,  the  courage  that  gains,  the  pnidence  that 
keeps.  And  now  all  tliese  fancies  coming  back,  old  trains  of 
vague  thought  giving  the  sentiments  of  assurance  to  the 
responses  and  the  teachings  of  the  harp,  first  the  song  rose  to 
the  thought  of  the  worth  (»f  fame,  mind  rejecting  the  mere 
comforts  of  the  mcTc  mortal  life  ;  then,  the  soul  rising  above 
sorrow,  even  as,  though  the  palm  tree  be  broken,  stem  and 
branch  decaying,  the  })alm  wine  remains  to  stanch  the  wounds 
of  the  spirit.  So  tlie  king  is  invoked  to  remember  that  the  fruit 
and  the  vintage  of  life  is  in  deeds.  The  king,  rising  out  of  his 
trance,  is  cjilled  to  look  from  the  actual  to  the  ideal.  The  first 
king  of  Judea  is  called  to  look  out  into  the  vale  where  the  first 
king  slumbers  beneath  his  tomb,  ‘  the  grey  mountain  of  marble 
heaped  four  square  ’  commemorating  great  deeds,  while  the 
story  of  Saul,  the  great  statesman,  is  told  with  the  poet’s  sweet 
comment : — 

‘  So  the  pen  gives  unborn  generations  their  due  and  their  part 
In  thy  being!  Then,  tii*st  of  the  mighty,  thank  God  that  thou  art.* 

Step  by  step  the  ytumg  |>oet  wins  his  way  to  the  king’s  heart. 
He  sank  and  sat  down,  and  presently  his  vast  giant  knees 
encircle  the  young  singer,  who  reaches  now  the  true  height  of 
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his  inspiration,  and  our  readers  will  thank  us 
remainder  of  the  poem  : — 


‘Then  the  truth  came  upon  me.  No  harp  more — no  son"  more!  out¬ 
broke — 

“  I  have  gone  the  whole  rouiul  of  Creation :  I  saw  and  T  snoke ! 

I,  a  work  of  God’s  hand  for  that  pur{>()se,  received  in  my  i)nun 
And  pronounced  on  the  rest  of  his  handwork — returned  him  again 
His  creation’s  approval  or  censure :  1  spoke  its  I  saw. 

I  report,  as  a  man  may  of  God’s  work — all’s  love,  yet  all’s  law ! 

Now  I  lay  down  the  judgesliip  he  lent  me.  Kach  faculty  bisked 
To  perceive  him,  has  gained  an  abyss,  where  a  dewdrop  was  tO.'^ked. 

Have  I  knowledge?  confounded  it  shrivels  at  wisdom  laid  bare. 

Have  I  a  forethought?  how  })urblind,  how  blank,  to  the  Intinite  care! 
Do  T  tjisk  any  faculty  highest,  to  image  success  ? 

I  but  open  my  eyes, — and  ])erfecti(Ui,  no  more  and  no  less, 

In  the  kind  I  imagined,  full-fronts  me,  and  God  is  seen  (ohI 
In  the  stiir,  in  the  stone,  in  the  llesh,  in  the  soul  and  the  clod. 

And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me  I  ever  renew, 

(With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending  uj)raises  it  too) 

The  submission  of  Man’s  nothing-perfect  to  God’s  All-(Jomplete, 

As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit,  1  climb  to  his  feet! 

Yet  with  all  this  abounding  experience,  this  Deity  known, 

I  shall  dare  to  discover  some  province,  some  gift  of  my  own. 

There’s  one  faculty  ple.'isant  to  exercise,  hard  to  hoodwink, 

I  am  fain  to  keep  still  in  abeyance  (1  laugh  as  I  think), 

Lest,  insisting  to  claim  and  j)arade  in  it,  wot  ye,  I  worst 
E’en  the  Giver  in  one  gift. — Behold!  I  could  love  if  I  durst! 

But  I  sink  the  pretension  as  fearing  a  man  may  o’ertake 
God’s  own  speed  in  the  one  way  of  love :  I  abstain,  for  love’s  sake ! 
—What,  my  soul?  see  thus  far  and  no  farther?  when  doors  great  and 
small, 

Nine-and-ninety  flew  ope  at  our  touch,  should  the  hundredth  a]>pal  ? 

In  the  least  things,  have  faith,  yet  distrust  in  the  greatest  of  all  ? 

Do  I  find  hwe  so  full  in  my  nature,  God’s  ultimate  gift, 

That  I  doubt  his  own  love  can  com})ete  with  it  ?  here,  the  ])arts  shift  ? 
Here,  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator,  the  end,  what  lk*gau  ? — 

Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  all  for  this  man. 

And  dare  doubt  He  alone  shall  not  help  him,  who  yet  alone  can  ? 

Would  it  ever  have  entered  my  mind,  the  bare  will,  much  less  power,. 
To  bestow  on  this  Saul  what  I  sang  of,  the  marvellous  dower 
Of  the  life  he  was  gifted  and  filled  with  ?  to  make  such  a  soul. 

Such  a  body,  and  then  such  an  eartli  for  insphering  the  whole ! 

And  doth  it  not  enter  my  mind  (as  my  warm  tears  attest) 

These  good  things  being  given,  to  go  on,  and  give  one  more,  the  best  ? 

to  save  and  redeem  and  restore  him,  maintain  at  the  height 
This  perfection, — succeed  with  life’s  dayspring, death’s  minute  of  night? 
Interpose  at  the  difficult  minute,  snatch  Saul,  the  mistake, 

Saul,  the  failure,  the  ruin  he  seems  now, — and  bid  him  awake 
From  the  dream,  the  probation,  the  jirelude,  to  find  himself  set 
Clear  and  aife  in  new  light  and  new  life, — a  new  harmony  yet 
To  be  run,  and  continued,  and  ended — who  knows  ? — or  endure ! 

The  mau  taught  enough  by  life’s  dream,  of  the  rest  to  make  sure. 

By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning  intensified  bliss. 

And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose,  by  the  struggle  in  this. 
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‘  ‘‘  I  believe  it!  ’tis  Thou,  God,  that  givest,  ’tis  I  who  receive: 
lu  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  iny  power  to  believe. 

All’s  one  gift:  thou  canst  grant  it  moreover,  as  prompt  to  my  prayer 
As  I  breathe  out  this  breath,  as  I  o])en  these  arms  to  the  air. 

From  thy  will,  stream  the  worlds,  life  and  nature,  thy  dread  Sabaoth : 

I  will?— the  mere  atoms  despise  me!  and  why  am  I  loth 
To  look  that,  even  that  in  the  face  too  ?  why  is  it  I  dare 
Think  but  lightly  of  such  impuissance  ?  what  stoj)s  my  despair  ? 

This; — ’tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man 
Woidd  do ! 

See  the  King — I  would  help  him  but  cannot,  the  wishes  fall  through. 
Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  j)oor  to  enrich. 

To  fill  up  liis  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I  would — knowing  which, 

I  know  that  my  service  is  ])erfect. — Gh,  speak  through  me  now! 

Wouhl  I  suffer  for  Inm  that  1  love  ?  So  wilt  Thou — so  wilt  Thou ! 

So  shall  crown  thee  the  to])most,  ineffablest,  uttermost  Crown — 

And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 
One  sj)ot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in !  It  is  by  no  breath. 

Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  Salvation  joins  issue  with  death! 

As  thy  love  is  discovertnl  almighty,  almighty  be  proved 
Thy  ]>ower,  that  exists  witli  and  for  it,  of  Being  beloved ! 

He  who  did  most,  shall  bear  most ;  the  strongest  shall  stand  the  most 
weak. 

’Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for !  my  flesh,  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead!  1  seek  and  I  find  it.  O  Saul,  it  shall  l)e 
A  face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee  :  a  Man  like  to  me. 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  for  ever !  a  Hand  like  tliis  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee!  See  the  Christ  stand !” 

I  know  not  too  well  how  I  found  my  way  home  in  the  night. 

There  were  witnesses,  cohorts  about  me,  to  left  and  to  right, 

Angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  unseen,  the  alive — the  aware — 

I  repres.sed,  T  got  through  them  as  hardly,  jis  strugglingly  there. 

As  a  ruuuer  l)eset  by  the  ])opulace  famished  for  news — 

Ijife  or  death.  The  whole  earth  was  awakened,  hell  loosed  with 
her  crews ; 

And  the  soil's  of  night  beat  with  emotion,  and  tingled  and  shot 
Out  in  fire  the  strong  ])ain  t»f  jHUit  knowledge:  but  1  fainted  not. 

For  the  Hand  still  iiu]»elled  me  at  once  and  sup]K>rted — suppressed 
All  the  tumult,  and  (pienched  it  with  quiet,  and  holy  behest. 

Till  the  rapture  was  shut  in  itself,  and  the  earth  sank  to  rest. 

Anon  at  the  dawn,  all  that  trouble  had  withered  from  earth — 

Not  so  much,  but  1  saw  it  die  out  in  the  day’s  tender  birth  ; 

In  the  gathered  intensity  brought  to  the  grey  of  the  hills  ; 

In  the  shuddering  forests’  new'  awe;  in  the  sudden  wind-thrills; 

In  the  startled  wild  beasts  that  bore  off,  each  with  eye  sidling  still 
Though  averted,  in  w  omler  and  dread  ;  and  the  birds  stiff  and  chill 
That  n^se  heavily,  as  I  approached  them,  made  stu})id  with  awe! 

E’en  the  serpent  that  slid  away  silent, — he  felt  the  new'  Law. 

The  sjune  stared  in  the  white  humid  faces  upturned  by  the  flowers; 

The  sjime  worked  in  the  heart  of  the  cedar,  and  moved  the  vine-bowers. 
And  the  little  brooks  witnessing  murmured,  |H.n*si8tent  and  low, 

With  their  obstinate,  all  but  hushed  voices — E’en  so!  it  is  so.’ 

From  those  quotations  we  surely  may  gather  that  Mr. 
Browning  belongs  in  the  highest  sense  to  the  poet«  of  faith,  even 


‘Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead, 

Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 

That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed  ; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flower, 
Beginning  to  die  too,  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think — 

The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge’s  chink 

‘  Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died ! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love :  beside. 

Her  life  had  many  a  hoj)e  and  aim. 

Duties  enough  and  little  cares. 

And  now  w;is  quiet,  now  astir — 

Till  God’s  hand  beckoned  unawares. 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 


Is  it  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What,  your  soul  wjus  jmre  and  true. 

The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

JVla<le  you  of  spirit,  hre  and  dew — 

And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old. 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide. 
Each  was  nought  to  each,  must  1  be  told  i 
We  were  fellow  morbils,  nought  beside  ? 

No,  indeed !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make. 

And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love, — 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love’s  sake ! 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet. 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few — 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 
Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 
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‘  But  the  time  will  come, — at  last  it  will, 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I  shall  say, 

In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still. 

That  body  and  soul  so  ])ure  and  gay  I 
AVhy  your  Inur  w;is  aml)er,  1  shall  divine. 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium’s  reil — 

And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine. 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one’s  stead. 

‘  I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then, 

( riven  up  myself  so  many  times. 

Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Kansacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes ; 

Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul’s  full  scope. 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me — 

And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope  ! 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see ! 

‘  I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while  ; 

My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold — 

There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young  smile 
And  the  red  young  mouth  and  the  hair’s  young  gold. 

So  hush, — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keej) — 

See,  1  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand. 

There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep ; 

Yo\i  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand.* 

This  extract  will  itself  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  at  once  the 
peculiar  and  subtle  genius  of  the  poet,  and  the  indisposition  of 
most  readers  to  concede  a  deference  to  his  claims  upon  their  re¬ 
gard.  Only  a  mind  tolerant  to  the  more  familiar  aspects  of  the 
life  to  come  could  read  with  pleasure,  or  permit  to  be  read  at 
all,  such  verses  jis  these.  We  should  expect  to  see  in  most  faces  a 
smile  while  they  were  perused,  greeting  as  the  sheerest  nonsense 
the  last  line  : — 

‘  You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand.* 

Far  more  apprehensible  to  our  Protestant  tastes  are  the  following, 
and  vehement  passion  can  seldom  find  a  more  intense  utter¬ 
ance  : — 

‘  It  is  a  lie — their  Priests,  their  Pope, 

Their  Saints,  their  ...  all  they  fear  or  hope 
Are  lies,  and  lies — there !  tlirough  my  door 
And  ceiling,  there!  and  walls  and  floor. 

There,  lies,  they  lie,  shall  still  be  hurled, 

Till  spite  of  them  I  reach  the  w^orld  1 

‘  You  think  Priests  just  and  holy  men ! 

Ih'fore  they  put  me  in  this  den, 

I  was  a  human  creature  too. 

With  flesh  and  bloo<l  like  one  of  you, 

A  girl  that  laughed  in  beauty’s  pride 
Like  lilies  in  your  world  outside. 


The  ConfessionaL 

‘  I  had  a  lover — shame  avaunt ! 

This  poor  wrenched  body,  grim  and  gaunt, 
Was  kissed  all  over  till  it  burned, 

By  lips  the  truest,  love  e’er  turned 

His  heart’s  own  tint:  one  night  they  kissed 

My  soul  out  in  a  burning  mist. 


‘  So,  next  day  when  the  accustomed  train 
Of  things  grew  round  my  sense  again, 

“  That  is  a  sin,”  I  said — and  slow 
With  downcast  eyes  to  church  I  go. 
And  pass  to  the  confession-chair, 

And  tell  the  old  mild  father  there. 


*  But  when  I  faulter  Beltran’s  name, 

“  Ha?”  quoth  the  father  ;  “  much  I  blame 
The  sin  ;  yet  wherefore  idly  grieve  ? 

Despair  not, — strenuously  retrieve ! 

Nay,  I  will  turn  this  love  of  thine 
To  lawful  love,  almost  divine. 

^  “For  he  is  young,  and  led  a.stray. 

This  Beltran,  and  he  scheme.^,  men  say. 

To  change  the  laws  of  church  and  state  ; 

So,  thine  shall  be  an  angel’s  fate. 

Who,  ere  the  thunder  breaks,  should  roll 
Its  cloud  away  and  save  his  soul. 

*  “  For,  when  he  lies  upon  thy  breast, 

Tliou  mayst  demand  and  be  possessed 
Of  all  his  plans,  and  next  day  steal 
To  me,  and  all  those  plans  reveal. 

That  I  and  every  priest,  to  purge 

His  soul,  may  fast  and  use  the  scourge.” 

*  That  father’s  beard  was  long  and  white. 
With  love  and  truth  his  brow  seemed  bright 
I  went  back,  all  on  fire  with  joy. 

And,  that  same  evening,  bade  the  boy 
Tell  me,  as  lovers  should,  heart- free. 
Something  to  prove  his  love  of  me. 

*  He  told  me  what  he  would  not  tell 
For  hope  of  Heaven  or  fear  of  Hell ; 

And  I  lay  listening  in  such  pride. 

And,  soon  as  he  had  left  my  side. 

Tripped  to  the  church  by  nioming-light 
To  save  his  soul  in  his  despite. 

^  I  told  the  father  all  his  scheines, 

Who  were  his  comrades,  what  their  dreams  ; 

And  now  make  haste,”  I  said,  “  to  pray 
The  one  spot  from  his  soul  away  : 

To-night  he  comes,  but  not  the  same 
Will  look  !  ”  At  night  he  never  came. 
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ferred.  as  cue  c :' the  oh:<.t  objevtioiis  to  Mr.  Browning's  s:yle.  tc  in^ 
involvcii  oh.iraeter  :  and  tlie  famous  ^wm  which  has  rc\vi\\d  Mr. 
Kuskin's  warm  eulogy.  ‘  The  Bi>hop  orders  his  tomb  at  St. 
PnLxed's.*  is  an  illustration  of  this,  A  hazy  gorgeousness,  suffusing 
stained-glass  glory,  is  not  only  the  impression  in  this,  but  in  unuiy 
other  jxvms.  It  is  light  seen  thrvnigh  a  prison ;  :uul  the  strange  and 
qiniint  images  intaxiuocvl,  the  determination  utterly  to  abandon 
tiie  ordinary  train  of  symKd  and  meta]dior.  and  the  seleetiv  n  of 
such  most  likely  to  strike  the  eye  and  mind  in  quaint  old  Con¬ 
tinental  towns,  in  ovxd  marble  Italian  cities,  in  their  middle-age 
churches,  va<t  and  awful,  in  quaint  and  exciting  old  chronicles. 
These  are  tiie  fountains  of  Mr.  Browning's  iniagi'ry.  Berliaps 
scmio,  too,  wouKl  vbjoet  to  him,  that  the  vory  originality  of  his 
genius  frequently  gives  to  his  troatmont  of  subjoets  a  newness 
which  is  doubtful  truth.  We  have  a  sjvoial  instance  of  this  iu 
his  treatment  of  the  well-known  story  of  the  Glove  and  the  Lion, 
the  incident  of  King  Francis*  Court,  Whereas  all  ti'aditiou  has 
given  to  the  lady  the  worst  of  it,  Browning  turns  the  tables, 
makes  the  lover  of  the  lady  to  W  one,  the  truth  of  whose  pretes- 
tiitioiis  she  had  long  doubted — who  had  often  given  to  her 
endless  descriptions  of  the  death  ho  would  bmve  for  her  .'^ike, 
and  whom  now  she,  having  long  seen  the  hollowness  of,  put  to 
tlie  tost  The  Knight,  it  seem.'?,  according  to  tho  ver.don  ot  the 
fK»et,  soon  married,  and  theivujKm  happens  a  very  different  story 
ol  braverv’  and  cowardice: — 
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Miiu'  :u'  I'viv.^s  iioNv  AV.d.  u'.tors  no  v.uivmnr."  * 

t:v.s  vV.suosit'.v'u  ot*  v'riou\.iht\  u\  :\  ^Uv's:  oUm- 

SiU'A  iniooi-.u.vs  x't*  sv.c>:vstiv'n.  suoh  :;s  tlu'  x'V'ist’.o  v't*  Kai>!\i>h. 
<.V!r.a\:r.nc  ‘t'-o  stnin^v  iiu\iu\4l  x'x^v'vix  iuv  v't’ :\u  Avao  }'h\su*i.ai 
wIk'  h.ul  uu't  with  L'U^iinis.  nnIu'iw  v'hrist  h.'ul  nuM\l  tVoiu  tho 
di\ul.  Tir.s  ouvuv>ity  x't*  knoN\U\io\'  |vi^vtu.‘il!v  flows  oi\t  \u 
ourwsity  ot  tlioui^iit  nuvi  stylo.  Wo  hiwo  anothor  ivi\iark:\Mo 
illiist ration  ot  thisin  *  Tip^vi  rassos.*  tho  stow  v't*  an  Italian  I vj;);av 
or  ivaaant  whx'so  siinplo  inovoinont  atVtvts  tho  ohavaotov  auvl 
do>:iuy  x't*  ovoiy  px'woti  sho  pa^^^va  in  tho  I'lay.  aiivl  it  is  trtily 
oiu'  ot*  tho  tnost  singular  illustrativ'ns  ot*  w  hat  >vo  must  v'all  tho 
subtlotv  v't*  our  antlu'r’s  i^vnius.  It  is  this  suhtlotv,  t\'v\  whioh 
plaoos  him  at  a  oroator  ivmovo  t*ivm  what  is  owlinarilv  xxmivivoxl 
ot  tho ohaiaotor ot* tho  jKH't,  Ho  Ux't  morx'ly  sihuus  to  xli>dain  tho 
artist  tunotivui  tvv  muoh.  hut  txK'  muoh  ho  xlwolls  n|H'n  tho  jv<\oho- 
looioal  anah'i^ios  auvl  distinotiotts  ;  thoy  Sv'  pixaUuninato  that  thxw 
luako  him  ov>m|vu-.itivoly  umx\ulahlo  hy  tho  ouimary  ovv'Wxi.  whx\ 
:vs  in  ovory tiling  I'lso.  so  tuvvst  I'spxvially  in  ^HVtry.  ivnonmx'  all 
that  oalls  tv'r  lah^nir.  With  this,  howovor,  it  must  ho  sih^i  that 
Mr.  IhoNvnin^'  has  a  moasnroh'ss  ixunmanil  o\or  n orsitioation  aiul 
languai^o.  It  rolls  v'u  liko  a  i^ivat  tixlo,  aiul  swoo^vs  up  aiul  tills 
cvory  littlo  hav,  I'r  orox'k,  or  hrvH>k.  His  Vx'rsitioation  .sxunotimos 
runs,  somotimos  rushos  ;  lu'  is  not  vtuy  I'ariionlar  out  ot*  what 
lan^ua^o  ho  U'tohos  his  rvthms,  Hix'ok,  l^itin,  Italian,  or  Kumoli. 
Kix'viuontlv  thov  aro  vorv  now.  His  vtUNitioation  oannot  always 
Iv  s;iul  to  ho  happy.  Si>motimos.  ai^^un.  it  is  most  tolioitoiis  m 
Sottnossaiui  in  strongth.  'Tho  stvuv  ot  ''I'ho  Statuo  aiul  tlu'  Ihist 
illustratos  this — ono  ot*  tlu»so  Italian  traditions  with  whioh  tho.so 
oitios  ahv>niul.  A  hiislvuul.  snspootliu;  his  wifo  ot*  .somo  par¬ 
tiality  to  tho  Ihiko,  immuroil  lior  in  lior  ohamhor  h»r  lito,  tioin 
tho  ilay  of  thoir  marriai^v.  Whon  lu'  ti'Kl  hor  his  will,  siu'  had 
dotorininod  tv>  tlv  tv>  (ho  Ihiko,  and  tho  Ihiko  Inul  dott'rminod 
again  to  attompt  to  win  tlu'  huly.  On  I'itlu'r  sixlo  tho  dood  ilii'd  in 
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tlie  thoui^lit,  the  lady  passed  her  days  in  her  palace,  but  when  the 
first  grey  liairs  streaked  her  brow,  before  her  beauty  faded,  she 
sent  for  a  sculptor  to  execute  lier  bust.  The  Duke,  it  is  to  be 
supposeil,  forgot  the  lady,  reigned  his  careless  and  easy  reign,  but 
before  he  died  sent  for  a  sculptor  to  execute  his  statue  for  the 
city  sejuare.  There,  in  the  si^uare,  stands  the  statue,  and  there, 
in  the  window  of  the  palace  opposite,  stands  the  bust,  from  which 
little  circumstance  Mr.  Browning  w  eaves,  through  a  most  chann- 
ing  measure,  the  story,  and  deduces  this  most  solemn  moral 

‘  So !  while  these  wait  the  trump  of  doom. 

How  ilo  their  spirits  jwiss,  1  wonder, 

Night  and  days  in  the  narrow  room  ? 

‘  Still,  I  suj)p<)se,  they  sit  and  ponder 
Wh  at  a  gift  life  wius,  ages  ago, 

Six  stejw  out  of  tlie  chapel  yonder. 

‘  Surely  they  see  not  Goil,  I  know. 

Nor  all  that  chivalry  of  His, 

The  soldier-saints  who,  row  in  row, 

‘  Burn  upwanl  each  to  his  })(>int  of  bliss — 

Since,  the  end  of  life  being  manifest, 

He  had  cut  his  way  through  the  world  to  this. 

‘  I  hear  your  reproach — “  But  ilelay  was  best. 

For  their  end  was  a  crime  !” — Oh,  a  crime  will  do 
As  well,  1  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test, 

*  .Vs  a  virtue  golden  through  ami  through, 

Sutficient  to  viiulicate  itself 

And  pnwe  its  worth  at  a  moment’s  view. 

*  Must  a  game  be  j)layed  for  the  sake  of  pelf  / 

Where  a  butt«>n  got's,  ’twere  an  epigram 

To  offer  the  sta]n[>  of  the  very  Guelph. 

*  The  true  has  no  value  beyond  the  sham. 

As  well  the  counter  as  coin,  I  submit, 

When  your  table’s  a  hat,  and  your  jirize,  a  dram. 

*  Stake  your  counter  as  boldly  every  whit, 

V'enture  as  truly,  use  the  same  skill. 

Do  your  best,  whether  winning  or  losing  it, 

‘If  you  choose  to  play — is  my  principle! 

Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life’s  set  jirize,  be  it  what  it  will ! 

‘  The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 
As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin : 

And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 

‘  Was,  the  unlit  l:imp  ami  the  ungirt  loin. 

Though  the  end  in  sight  was  a  crime,  1  say. 

You  of  the  virtue  (we  issue  join). 

How  strive  you  ?  J)e  te,  fabula  / 
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We  must  draw  our  article  to  a  close  with  a  searchiii"  sense  of 
its  great  inequality  to  the  worth  of  the  subject  of  it ;  but  before 
we  do  so,  we  may  refer  brieHy  to  Mr.  Browning’s  last  poem, 
^  Christina  Ev'e  and  Easter  Day,’  and  here  we  should  certainly 
say,  that  the  compilers  of  the  selection  have  scarcely  been  just  to 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Browning  in  the  poem.  They  have,  indeed, 
given  ‘  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  at  Love  Lane,’  and  the  ‘  Pulpit  at 
Gottingen,’  and  ‘  St.  Peters  at  Rome,’  and  the  first  quotation 
especially  looks  like  a  satire  upon  all  conventicles.  It  does  not 
at  all  transpire,  as  in  the  poem,  that  the  conventicle  furnishing 
the  water  of  life  answers  its  purpose  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
lecture  room,  which  only  furnishes  a  myth,  or  the  building, 
which  only  provides  a  raree-show.  We  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  the  followiiur  (luotcd  : — 


I  la  !  Is  God  mocked,  as  lie  asks  ] 

Shall  I  take  on  me  to  change  Ilis  tasks, 

And  dare,  despatched  to  a  river-head 
For  a  simple  (Iranj^ht  of  the  element, 

Neglect  the  thing  for  which  He  sent. 

And  return  with  another  thing  instead  \ — 
Saying  ...  “  Ilecaiise  the  water  found 
Welling  up  from  underground, 

Is  mingled  with  the  tiiints  of  earth. 

While  Thou,  I  know,  dost  laugh  at  dearth, 

And  couldest,  at  a  word,  convulse 

The  world  with  the  leap  of  its  river-pulse, — 

Therefore  I  turned  from  the  oozings  muddy, 

And  bring  thee  a  chalice  I  found,  instt^ad  : 

See  the  brave  veins  in  the  breccia  nnhly  ! 

One  would  suppose  that  the  marble  bletl. 

What  matters  the  water  \  A  hope  I  have  nursed 
That  the  waterless  cup  will  quench  iny  thirst. 

— Retter  have  knelt  at  the  poorest  stream 
That  trickles  in  pain  from  the  straitest  rift ! 

For  the  less  or  the  more  is  all  (hxl’s  gift, 

Who  blocks  up  or  breaks  wide  the  granite-seam. 
And  here,  is  there  water  or  not,  to  drink  ? 

I,  then,  in  ignonince  and  weakness. 

Taking  God^  help,  have  attained  to  think 
My  heart  does  b^t  to  receive  in  meekness 
This  iikkIc  of  worship,  as  most  to  his  mind. 
Where  earthly  ahls  being  cast  behind. 

His  All  in  All  appears  serene, 

With  the  thinnest  human  veil  between. 

Letting  the  mystic  Lamps,  the  Seven, 

Tlie  many  motions  of  His  spirit, 

Pa.ss,  as  they  list,  to  earth  from  Heaven. 

For  the  preacher’s  merit  or  demerit. 

It  were  to  be  wished  the  flaws  were  fewer 
In  the  earthern  vessel,  holding  treasure. 

Which  lies  jis  safe  in  a  golden  ewer ; 
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But  the  main  thin"  is,  does  it  hold  good  measure  ? 

Heaven  soon  sets  right  all  other  matters  ! — 

Ask,  else,  these  ruins  of  humanity. 

This  flesh  worn  out  to  rags  and  tatters, 

This  soul  at  struggle  with  insanity. 

Who  thence  take  comfort,  can  I  doubt, 

Which  an  em})ire  gained,  were  a  loss  without. 

May  it  be  mine  !  And  let  us  hope 
That  no  worse  blessing  befal  the  Pope, 

Turn’d  sick  at  last  of  the  day’s  buffoonery, 

Of  his  j>osturings  and  his  petticoatings. 

Beside  the  l^urbon  bully’s  gloatings 
In  the  bloody  orgies  of  drunk  j)oltroonery  ! 

Nor  may  the  Professor  forego  its  j)eaee 
At  (lottingon,  presently,  when,  in  the  dusk 
Of  his  life,  if  his  cough,  .os  I  fear,  should  increase, 
Proj)hesied  of  by  that  liorrible  husk; 

Ana  when,  thicker  and  thicker,  the  darkness  tills 
The  world  through  his  misty  spectacles. 

And  he  gropes  for  something  more  substantial 
Than  a  fable,  myth,  or  j)ei’soniflciition, 

^lay  (’hrist  do  for  him,  what  no  mere  man  shall. 

And  stand  confessed  as  the  God  of  salvation ! 

Meantime,  in  the  still  recurring  fear 
Ijt‘st  myself,  at  unawares,  be  found. 

While  attjieking  the  choice  of  my  neighbours  round, 

AVithout  my  own  made — I  choose  here  ! 

The  giving  out  of  the  hymn  reclaims  me  ; 

I  have  done  ! — And  if  any  blames  me. 

Thinking  that  merely  to  touch  in  brevity 
The  topics  I  dwell  on,  were  unlawful, — 

Or,  woi*se,  that  I  trench,  with  undue  levity. 

On  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  ami  the  awfid, 

I  praise  the  heart,  ami  j)ity  the  head  of  him. 

And  refer  myself  to  Thke,  instead  of  him  ; 

AVho  head  and  heart  alike  discernest. 

Looking  below  light  speech  we  utter. 

When  the  frothy  s])ume  and  frequent  sputter 
Prove  that  the  soul’s  depths  boil  in  earnest  ! 

May  the  truth  shine  out,  stand  evei*  before  us ! 

I  put  up  pencil  and  join  chorus 
To  Hepzioah  Tune,  without  further  apology, 

The  bust  live  verses  of  the  third  section 
Of  the  seventeenth  hymn  in  Whitfield’s  Collection, 

To  conclude  with  the  doxology.’ 

Quotations  so  simple  as  these  will  assure  our  readers  that  in  ^Ir. 
Browning  they  may  expect  to  meet  w  ith  a  man  who  has  meddled 
with  every  kind  of  knowledge.  Far  beyond  any  other  poet,  w  e  be¬ 
lieve,  of  our  day,  all  his  poems  de.ser\n  the  name  of  studies,  and 
his  volumes  form  a  rich  mosaic.  In  this  amplitude  of  knowledge, 
perhaps,  the  |X)ot  Longfellow^  more  resembles'liim  than  any  other; 
but  we  suppose,  as  we  believe  some  one  has  said,  there  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  many  Longfellow's.  Pity,  too,  that  a  writer  so  gifted  and 
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faithful  to  our  purest  and  highest  iustincts,  many  of  whose  verses, 
too,  show  such  richness  of  melody,  should  not  have  cultivated  more 
the  charm  of  that  music  which  wins,  as  well  as  that  power  which 
subdues  and  overawes.  Yet  how  ungrateful  this  is :  as  well  mur¬ 
mur  because  Milton  has  not  cut  up  ‘Paradise  Lost’  into  pretty 
little  liltings  of  song.  We  are  impatient  because  our  Milton  can¬ 
not  be  a  Burns  as  well,  and  public  o})inion,  being  well  pleastal  with 
‘Paradise  Lost,’  would  thereu])on  givt‘  its  gifted  author  an  order  for 
the  production  of  something  in  the  Lhristy’s  Minstrels  way,  the 
poor  author  meantime  feeling  that  the  ])roduction  of  the  one 
article  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  jwoduction  of  the  other. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  verse  of  Jlobert  l^rowning’s  has  been 
set  to  music.  The  same  remark  a])j)lies  to  the  volumes  of  Mrs. 
Browning  ;  indeed,  the  verses  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
too  painful  for  a  large  po})idarity.  And  we  remark  again  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  poems,  that  they  are  characterised  by  t'xceeding  pain¬ 
fulness — not  the  painfuliiess  of  passion — but  that  which,  wo 
believe,  more  freipiently  tortures  to  madness,  the  painfulness 
of  thought.  In  all  his  more  iin])ortant  (*tlbrts  this  is  very 
manifest,  and  this  manifestation  would  lead,  ])t‘rhaps,  to  a  mistake 
with  reference  to  the  poet’s  character,  which  we  conceive  of  as 
reticent  and  shy  and  shrinking  ;  while  the  tramp  of  logical  firm¬ 
ness,  as  in  ‘Saul,’  and  ‘Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology,’  and  ‘Para¬ 
celsus,’  although  in  less  a  di'gree,  and  the  overwhelming  blaze 
of  tropical  passion,  as  in  the  ‘  Rc'turn  of  the  Druses,’  and  especially 
that  highest  of  all  his  dramatic  efforts,  ‘  Luria,’  might  give  th(‘  ap- 
])earan(‘e  of  an  exceedingly  easy  and  susc«‘])tiv(‘  (character.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  our  author  Indds  his  thoughts,  and  many 
of  them,  in  a  leash  at  once,  stands  in  the  ci'iitre  and  surveys  the 
round,  and,  in  one  word,  seems  beyond  any  other  poet  of  our  age; 
while  sometimes  inferior  to  his  loftier  bn^thren  in  music,  to  be 
far  beyond  any  hi  ligJdy  and  if  aj)parently  not  (‘(jual  to  tluan  in 
the  sharpness  .and  definition  of  his  imagination,  to  be  beyond 
them,  not  only  in  his  a])prehension  of  the  mystery,  but  his  pow(‘r 
to  front  it.  While  standing  on  the  (‘.arth  ho  seems  .able  to  wield 
most  of  any,  words,  towering  to  tlu*  infinite  ln'ights  or  depths  of 
passion.  Nor  shall  this  artief*  b(‘  closed  without  a  n'ference  to 
his  inimitably  musical  verses  to  his  gilted  wife.  With  a  few 
lines  of  it  we  will  close  : — 

*•  What,  there’s  iiotliing  in  tlio  moon  nnte-wortliy  } 

Xav — for  if  that  luonii  (mhiM  h)Vt»  a  mortal, 

Use,  to  cliarm  liim  ('so  to  lit  a  fancy) 

All  her  magic  (’tis  the  oM  sweet  mytlios) 

She  would  turn  a  new  side  to  lier  mortal, 

Side  unseen  of  herdsman,  huntsman,  steersin'Ui — 

Blank  to  Zoroiujter  on  his  terrace, 
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Bliud  to  (jhilileo  od  his  turret, 

Dumb  to  Homer,  dumb  to  Keats — him,  even ! 

Think,  the  wonder  of  the  moonstruck  nioiliil — 

When  she  turns  round,  comes  again  in  heaven, 

Opens  out  anew  for  wc»rse  or  better  ? 

Pn>ve8  she  like  some  )»ortent  of  an  ice-berg 
Swimming  full  u])on  the  ship  it  founders, 

Hungry  with  huge  teeth  of  splintered  chrystals? 
Proves  she  as  the  paved-work  of  a  sapjdiire 
Seen  by  Moses  when  he  climbed  the  mountain? 

Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu 
Olimbed  and  saw  the  very  God,  the  Highest, 

SUind  u])on  the  ]»aved-W(»rk  of  a  sa])phire. 

Like  the  bodied  heaven  in  his  clearness 

Shone  the  st<im\  the  sa]»}>liire  of  that  paved-work, 

When  they  ate  and  drank  and  saw  God  also! 

‘What  were  seen  ?  None  knows,  none  ever  sluill  kno^\. 
Only  this  is  sure — the  sight  were  other. 

Not  the  iiKMin's  same  side,  born  late  in  Florence, 
living  now  impoverished  here  in  London. 

(okI  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 

One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her. 

‘  This  1  s.‘iv  of  me,  but  think  of  vou.  Love  ! 

Tl  lis  ti>  you — yourself  my  moon  of  ])oetsI 
Ah,  but  tliat's  the  world’s  side — there’s  the  wonder — 
Thus  they  .-ee  you,  ju-aise  you,  think  they  know  you. 
There,  in  turn  I  stand  with  them  and  j (raise  you, 

Out  (»f  my  own  self,  1  dare  to  ](hrase  it. 

But  the  best  is  when  1  gli(h“  from  out  them, 

C’ross  a  step  <(r  two  of  dubituis  twilight, 

(’ome  out  on  the  other  side,  the  novel 
Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of. 

Where  1  hush  ami  bh  ss  myself  with  silence. 

‘  Oh,  their  Ivafael  of  the  <lear  Madonnas, 

(>h,  their  Oante  of  the  dread  Inferno, 

Wrote  (die  song — and  in  my  brain  1  sing  it, 

Drew  one  angel — borne,  see,  on  my  bosom!' 
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GHOSTLY  BUSINESS .♦ 

Mr.  HOWITT  liimself,  as  the  translator  of  ‘  Enneinoser  s 
History  of  Magic/  gives  to  his  readers  tlie  opportunity 
of  knowing  how  largely  lie  is  indebted  to  the  Gorman  writer  for 
the  production  of  the  volumes  before  us.  ^lodesty  has  never 
been  an  especial  attribute  of  William  Howitt ;  it  is  his  way  to 
treat  with  a  marked  discourtesy  those  from  whom  he  differs  : 
this  is  the  great  sin  of  his  present  work.  With  a  great  deal  of 
information,  derived  from  all  sources  of  knowdedgo  and  history, 
embodying  therefore  much  interesting  stati'ineiit  and  observa¬ 
tion,  and  conveyed  with  ]\Ir.  Howitt’s  usual  rajiid  and  rather 
emotional  than  thoughtful  force,  tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  assump¬ 
tion,  some  narrowness,  and  frecpiently  ignoi  ance  ;  we  arc  bound 
also  to  say  that  the  volumes  are,  upon  tlu'  subjects  to  which 
they  refer,  a  compendium  of  facts.  Many,  perhajis,  will  demur 
to  the  use  of  the  term,  fact  ;  but  it  must  go.  Tliere  really  are 
multitudes  of  things  which  we  have  to  receive,  and  for  the 
solution  of  which  we  have  not  yet  disco verc‘d  the  law.  The 
reading  of  the  work  of  Ennemoser  would  pia  haps  supersede  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  that  of  Mr.  Howitt.  Ennemoscr’s 
insight  is  far  deeper  ;  he  writes  less  as  a  partisan  ;  he  abuses 
nobody;  and  without  the  latter  ([uality,  a  work  of  Mr.  Howitt*s 
would  scarcely  be  complete.  With  these  ({ualifications,  we  may 
commend  his  books  to  those  readers  who  an*  d(‘sirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  literature  of  spiritualism.  AVe  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  quite  so  easy  as  Mr.  Howitt  seems  to 
imagine,  to  spell  the  way.to  knowledge  upon  thi'se  matters  ;  but 
we  do  think  that  the  statements  are  so  numerous,  the  reported 
facts  so  increasing  and  abounding,  that  they  act  very  unphilo- 
sophically  who  simply  sneer  and  (leny ;  and  we  only  regret  that 
upon  such  a  subject  Mr.  Howitt  has  not  brought  to  bear  a 
greater  degree  of  spiritual  calm.  His  volumes  will  create 
interest,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  allay  opposition  or  to  secure 
conviction. 

And  we  must  say  that  we  arc  glad  to  sec  any  steady  stand 
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made  for  super  natural  facts.  More  and  more  the  classes  of  the 
thoughtful  seem  to  he  dividing  themselves  into  those  who  see 
nature  and  nothing  more,  and  those  who  see  nature  as  cnelostMl 
and  enveloped  in  the  supernatural.  Bishop  Butler  exj)i\‘ssed 
something  like  this  in  his  well-known  saying:  'There  are  two 
courses  of  nature — the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary’;  ])ut 
etforts  are  being  made  now  by  noble  men,  who  seem,  however, 
to  have  little  to  command  our  admiration  except  their  piercing 
insight  into  natural  causation,  to  dis])ense  with  the  supernatural 
altogether  in  the  economy  of  the  universe  and  liuman  life.  To 
such  jjcrsons  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  ignore  certain 
undoubted  facts;  thev  deal  with  the  brick  and  mortar  side  of 
life.  Man’s  terrestrial  habitation  seems  to  grow  without  liands; 
it  nt'ver  occurs  to  them  to  impure  mucli  into  tlie  consciousness 
which  presides  over  the  use  of  their  own.  A  million  ])henomena 
are  constantly  transj)iring  within  and  around  them  utterly  inex¬ 
plicable,  and  belonging  as  much  to  the  order  of  the  unusual  and 
extraordinary  ;  but  they  excite  no  interest  in  comparison  with 
circumstances  far  inferior  in  interest  and  importance.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  said  in  reference  to  the  extraiu'dinary  instanct's  of 
gliostly  visitation  (and  no  one  will  suspect  him  of  great  propen¬ 
sity  to  credulity),  ‘Once  in  a  century,  or  not  so  often,  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  evening,  a  stray  Arabian  locust — a  genuine  son  of  the 
ilesert — has  alighted  in  Hyde  Park.  This  is  out  of  the  course 
of  nature  ;  it  is  a  very  dithcult  thing  to  account  for,  but  it  is 
actual,; it  is  bidievable,  it  is  not  supernatural.’  Why  may  avo 
not  bi'lieve  that  while  spirits — we  take  a  large  thing  for  granted, 
our  reatler’s  perceive — are  kc'pt  upon  their  good  behaviour,  and 
have  no  ])ower  to  infringe  upon  the  solid  world,  there  are  never- 
thedess  chances  or  mischances  which,  in  the  cycles  of  time, 
throw  some,  like  an  Arabian  locust,  upon  our  shores,  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  disporting  themselves,  to  our  annoyance, 
amongst  us  hn*  a  x'ason  ?  All  this,  however,  takes  it  for  granttal 
that  there  is  a  s})iritual,  say  a  6*upc>’-natural,  kingdom  and  world. 
This  theory  would  not  satisfy  Mr.  Howitt  and  his  confreres;  but 
we  are  not  verv  particularlv  desirous  to  satisfv  that  race  ;  for  if 
the  supernatural  world  be  demonstrated  to  the  senses  ot  the 
vision  and  the  understanding,  and  if  it  were  clearly  possible  at  will 
to  enter  it  and  to  obtain  answers  from  it,  we  should  still  feel  and 
maintain  that  God  and  Providence  had  so  fixed  the  limitations  ot 
our  visible  diurnal  sphere  that  beyond  thmn  it  would  be  impiety 
to  seek  to  pass  excepting  in  the  way  of  faith  and  ])rayer.  But 
we  think  there  is  a  gnuit  deal  to  be  s:iid  ft)r  the  locust,  whatever 
the  reader  may  feel,  however  the  lip  may  curl,  and  the  sense 
steel  itself  against  the  matter.  The  literature  of  the  super- 
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natural  incliulos  not  only  a  large  collection  of  books  not  exactly 
to  be  treated  with  contempt,  but  a  nuinlHT  of  names  also  stand¬ 
ing  a  long  way  above  contempt,  and  very  high  in  the  homage  of 
enlightened  minds.  The  testimony  to  the  supmiiatural  is  cer¬ 
tainly  universal  in  latitude,  and  nation,  and  age,  and  temj)era- 
ment.  ‘  Tlu'  spiritual  powcu*,’  says  William  llowitt,  ‘is  the  Icj: 
tiiagna  of  the  universe'.^  Certainly,  in  some  way,  it  is  so ;  and 
nature,  suthciently  inexplical)le  in  herself,  becomes  a  millionfold 
more  inexplicable  without  the  law  beneath  and  ab<w(‘  nature. 
Even  Comte  admits  that  we  know  nothiiur  of  tlie  sources  or 
causes  of  natures  laws.  He  de(*ms  their  oriLrinatiou  so  inscru- 
table  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  into  them,  and  regards 
the  idea  of  a  deity  as  a  mere  abstraction,  tending  to  comfort 
ignoramuses  until  liberated  into  the  light  of  science.  And  what 
comfort  then  ?  ^bnintime  it  will  be  ])(‘rceiv(‘d  that  this  is  tin* 
mere  assumption  of  an  atheistic  mind,  choosing  to  knock  away 
in  imagination  tin*  ]>rop  from  beiu'atli  the  universe,  not  from  any 
idea  that  anotlu'r  lavr  of  causation  has  been  discoV(‘red,  but 
siin])ly  becausi*  atheistic  intelligence  does  not  choose  to  rc'cognise 
the  invisibl(‘  and  diviin*.  Was  it  not  said  of  old,  ‘  Tho  fool  liath 
said  in  his  heart,  then*  is  no  Cod’?  But  on  all  sides  those  wlio 
choose  to  deny  tin*  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  spirits,  and  that 
it  presses  irresistibly  upon  the  frontier  of  human  natun*,  havt* 
much  to  iiccount  for.  Surely  Mr.  Howitts  vohmu's  furnish  a 
very  marvellous  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
Arc  all  seers  inqiostors?  Are  they  all  knav(*s  ?  all  liars?  all 
idiots?  Very  summary  this  ;  but  even  then  hardly  satisfactory. 
Collusion,  illusion,  (h'lusion  !  But  what  is  this  human  mind,  this 
haunted  chamber,  that  can  l)e  imposed  on  thus?  Siipposing  tliis 
kingdom  of  spirit  to  have  no  objective  existi‘nc(*,  tlu'ir  subjective 
is  scarcely  less  a  marvel — all  id(*al,  idealogical  dreams  giving 
birth  to  vast  drifts  of  ghosts  flocking  soh'imi  and  .'<abl(*  shores, 
ddio  thing  m  tin*  conc(q)tion  is  scarcely  less  marvollous  tlian  tho 
thing  in  (*xistence.  Here,  while  what  our  writc'r  calls  ‘  larg(?- 
wigged  science’ shakes  its  bushy,  disbeli(‘ving  liorse-hair,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  Swedenborg,  who  constructs  a  vast  science  of 
ghosts,  and  goes  in  and  out  amongst  them  at  ])lea.suro  ?  Do  so  un¬ 
gracious  a  thing  ;is  call  him  liar,  or  describe  the  unhap])y  condition 
ot  blood  bringing  him  into  such  scenery  and  circumstance  ;  the 
mystery  is  no  more  solved.  What  are  we  to  think  of  tin*  miracles 
nt  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  do  Paris?  Tlu'ir  imposture  is  not 
nearly  so  satisfactorily  proved  as  Bishop  Douglas  determined; 
and  as  Jesuitism,  in  its  vehement  anti- Jansenism  proclaimed. 
If  we  cannot  believe  Count  Montgerow,  whom  then  shall  we 
believe?  by  what  rule  accept  any  history,  or  any  biography? 
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Huudreds  proclaimed  their  cine  in  the  face  of  a  lanm  city  and 
(he  ohseryatiou  of  a  not  miiiitellioeut  age.  It  is  ea-sv  to  dLsbe 
heye.  \\  hat  areyve  to  tidnk  of  Madame  Hauffe,  hetter  known 
as  the  Seeress  of  1  revorst.  llie  m.stance  we  supjMKse  is  far  beyond 
doulyt ;  hnt  It  IS  abnormal :  yery  certainly.  So  is  toothadie'yery 
paintnlly  annormal ;  but  a  good  many  people  haye  it.  'I'o  the 
.strong-neiTod  and  gifted  indiyidual  who  neyer  e.xperienced  that 
jilea.sant  titdlation  of  the  uerye.s,  it  might  seem  an  altO"-ether 
mcrclible  tiling  that  a  jiiece  of  mere  bone  .should  i)o.s.se^s  the 
Ijower  to  drue  mmd  and  body  almost  to  madne.s.s.  It  i.s  one  of 
tlie  ))leasant  peculiarities  ol  this  our  mortal  condition,  that  wo 
who  have  not  telt  a  peculiar  kind  of  pain  cannot  conceive  tliat 
p;uu  ;  but  it  would  lie  rather  ungenerous  and  unjust,  in  the 
absenee  of  our  own  e.xperience,  to  a.s,sail  and  ridicule' the’ e.xoeri- 
eiices  ol  others.  U’e  have  no  doubt  about  the  abnormal  condition 
of  those  .supii.)se.l  to  be  susceptible  to  vision.s,  and  dreams  and 
spiritual  manitestations  ;  but  we  do  not  at  all  sup])ose,  therefore 
that  It  follows  that  the  whol.‘  thing  is  merely  an  affair  of  the 
blood  ami  the  brain.  It  seems  certain— miy,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain— that  there  aiv  agents  of  various  kimis  Jai.able  to  stmerin- 
('  .ce  that  iibnormal  condition  of  body,  giving  to  it  unnatural 

su.scc])tibilities.  AVe  are  constantly  using  nervine  thino.s _ doiiio 

this  m  a  measure— such  as  tobacco  or  tea.  Those  win.  iirefeT- 
the  higher  lu.Nuries  and  diseases  of  iimigination  jirocced  to  the 
intoxication  ot  opium  ;  while  others,  tigaiu,  throw  themselves  into 
(he  ecstasies  of  hashi.sh  or  napellus.  That  which  in  these  cases 
IS  .su]>ermduced  by  the  intoxicating  draught  may  iKi.ssibly  be  the 
ordinary  may  we  .say  the  disea.sed  ordimiry — condition  which 
.some  teni|)erament.s  have  iijioii  them  as  ;i  doom.  We  are  no 
ghost-.seers  or  table-rapper.s.  Our  in.stincts  go  as  utterly  against 
uic*  pmctice  as  tlioir  faith  turns  to  the  |)OssibiIity  of  many  sucli 
manifestation.s.  Aleanfime,  those  who  believe  themselve.s"  to  Ik' 
brought  into  conttict  immediaUdy  with  the  siiiritual  world  can 
scarcoiN  expect  their  statements  to  bo  received  without  ri<dd 
examination  If  spiritual  appearanc(‘s  lie  possible,  so  also'’ is 
im])o.stiue.  Ao  doubt  apparitions  and  voices,  even  to  ^ive  the 
lar^n‘st  amount  of  credence  to  their  iiossihility,  are,  most  happily, 
\ti\  unusutd.  J  here  are  also  natures  to  whom,  from  their  very 
Ijealthiness,  as  well  as  others  from  their  unhealthiness,  it  may  he 
<  1  ( ult  helie\e  :  and  we  (juiti‘  think  that  such  deserve  a  more 
candid  treatment  tlian  they  have  received  from  William  llowitt 
in  the  hook  which  furnishes  tlui  text  for  our  present  thoughts. 

nto  tlu?  siip|>osed  various  ranks  and  orilers  of  siiiritual 
existimcos  surrounding  man,  the  allocation  of  malignant  or 
celestial  agtmcies  in  his  lot  or  sphere,  it  wouhl  he  idle  enough 
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to  enter,  upon  this  ])age.  The  tendency  of  our  remarks  points 
very  little  further  than  to  a  plea  for  fairness.  We  have  asserted! 
that  man  believes  in  nature  and  the  natural.  In  our  day  we 
liave  obtiiined  an  almost  unhealthy  command  over  the  forces 
and  powers  of  nature.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  we  observe 
and  use,  and  believe  in  little  more  than  dynamical  force.  Hence 
Mr.  Home’s  book  is  not  likely  to  receive  very  fair  treatment. 
The  first  sentence  of  an  eminent  contemporary  n* viewer  denounces 
it  as  ail  impudent  and  foolish  book.  If  it  be  this,  it  is  a  million- 
fold  worse  than  this.  But  impudent,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word, 
it  can  scarcely  be  called,  and  we  think  at  least  it  may  claim  a 
suspended  judgment.  We  surely  may  say,  Mr.  Home  looks 
better  in  his  Iniok  than  many  of  his  reviewers  in  their  articles. 
We  see  no  impudence,  unless  the  whole  affair  be  a  li(‘.  The 
style  is  that  of  (piiet  narrative,  wonderful  (Miough  in  what  it 
relates,  but  wholly  and  singularly  devoid  of  all  ])retentiousnoss  of 
style.  And  certainly,  on  all  hands,  the  dihunmas  to  which  he 
reduces  able  scientific  sceiitics  art'  remarkabh'  enough.  Crusty 
Sir  David  Ifrewster  is  present  at  the  moving  of  the  great  table, 
but  declares  he  did  not  know  whether  it  moved  or  not !  Di^ter- 
mined,  however,  that  ‘  spirit  was  the  last  thing  hewouhl  give  in  to,’ 
to  tpiotc  his  own  words,  he  exclaims  to  the  more  cautious  and 
apparently  ))hiloso]diical  Lord  ffrougham,  who  was  also  present, 
^  Sir,  this  upsets  the  ])hilosoj)hy  of  fifty  years  !  ’  Amidst  these 
complimentary  sayings,  one  cannot  but,  with  Mr.  Jlome,  indulge 
in  a  laugh  at  the  man  of  science  who  does  not  know  whether  a 
table  moves  or  not  before  his  own  eyes,  and  conjectures  that  what 
was  done  was  ])roduced  by  machim'rv  attached  to  the  lower 
extremities  of  Mr.  Home  !  Sir  David  Brewster’s  letter,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  will  produce  no  scej)tics.  And  nothing  is  more 
amusing  and  remarkable  than  tlie  vast  variety  of  expedients 
appealed  to  in  order  to  account  for  the  mysterious  noises 
or  manifestations. 

‘Some  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sai<l  the  phenomena 
are  produced  arc  sufficiently  amusing  to  be  repeated.  A  very  poj)ular 
idea  in  Paris  was  that  1  carried  in  my  pocket  a  tame  monkey  trained 
to  assist  me.  Another  is  that  my  legs  are  so  formed  as  to  bo  capable 
of  elongation,  and  that  my  feet  are  like  those  of  a  baboon.  JVfany 
people  suppose  that  when  1  go  to  a  strange  house,  my  tables  have- to 
be  sent  first,  and  that,  like  Sir  David  Brewster’s  “conjectural’*  table, 
they  arc  always  copiously  draped,  and  that  I  take  with  me  wax  hands 
and  arms  to  show  at  the  proper  moment.  Some  suppose  that  1 
magnetize  or  biologize  my  audience,  and  that  they  only  imagine  they 
see  what  they  see.  Some  that  I  carry  with  me  lazy  tongs  and  a  magic 
lantern,  and  others  have  stated  that  when  lam  said  to  rise  in  the  air, 
it  is  onlv  a  balloon  filled  with  gas  in  the  sliape  of  a  man.  Others 
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again  \rill  have  it  that  it  is  done  by  a  magic  lantern,  whilst  some  doctors 
declare  that  1  administer  “  a  thimbleful  of  chloroform  to  each  of  the 
sitters.”  Sir  David  Drewster  must  have  had  his  thimbleful  when  he 
could  only  say  that  the  table  “  appeared  to  rise,”  and  that  ‘‘  spirits 
were  the"  last  things  he  would  give  in  to.”  Some  have  enough 
spiritual  belief  to  say  that  I  have  the  devil  at  command.  Others 
that  1  raise  spirits  by  forms  and  incantations.  Then  we  have  in¬ 
voluntary  muscular  motion  to  account  for  the  phenomena  by  the 
learned  Professor  Faraday.  Dr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  their  being 
produced  by  unconscious  cerebration,  and  ]Mr.  Morell,  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  tells  us  that  they  are  caused  by  “the  rellex  action  of  the 
mind.”  A  common  explanation  is  ventriloquism.  Electricity  is 
another,  and  it  is  said  that  I  have  an  electric  battery  concealed  about 
my  person.  Then  there  are  the  od  ibree  and  Iluid  action,  and  the 
nervous  principle,  and  collusion,  illusion  and  delusion,  ^lechanical 
contrivances  attached  to  the  lower  extremities  are  also  suggested  by 
Sir  David  Drewster,  but  without  specityiiig  their  particular  nature. 
Hut  the  most  scientilic  and  learned  explanation,  leaving  no  room  for 
conjectures,  was  given  by  an  old  woman  in  America,  who  when  asked 
if  she  could  account  for  what  she  had  seen,  replied,  “  Lor,  Sirs,  it’s 
easy  enough,  he  only  rubs  himself  all  over  with  a  gold  pencil.”  The 
rappiiurs  are  produced  in  many  ways,  cacli  philosopher  having  his  own 
theory,  beginning  low  down  with  the  snapping  of  the  toe-joints,  others 
getting  up  to  the  ancle,  whilst  some  maintain  it  to  be  in  the  knees, 
or  thigh  bones.  Professor  Huxley  has  his  own  “spirit-rapping  toe” 
with  which  he  amuses  his  friends.  It  has  even  been  attributed  to  a 
strong  beating  of  my  pulse.  JSome  say  I  rub  my  boots  together, 
others  my  thumb  nails,  and  that  springs  are  concealed  in  the  table 
and  about  the  room,  it  has  been  said  that  1  have  an  electrical  quality 
which  1  can  throw  olT  at  the  command  of  my  xvill.  A  general  belief 
is  that  I  bribe  the  servants  at  whatever  house  I  visit,  that  they  may 
aid  me  in  concealing  my  machinery.  The  intelligence  displayed  in 
obtaining  names,  dates,  and  other  circumstances,  is  previously  com¬ 
municated  to  me  either  by  my  own  inquiry  from  servants,  or  by 
visiting  the  tombstones  of  the  relatives,  or  even  by  a  body  of  secret 
polict‘  who  are  in  my  j)ay.  Others  know  that  I  am  clairvoyant,  and 
that  1  read  the  thoughts  of  those  present.  1  am  an  accomplished 
juggler  according  to  others,  and  have  always  refused  to  be  seen  by 
any  others  of  the  craft,  although  the  fact  is  (juite  the  contrary,  and 
the  greatest  juggler  of  France  has  stated  that  he  could  not  at  all 
account  tor  w  hat  lie  witnessed  by  any  of  the  principles  of  his  art.’ 

A\o  arc  disposed  to  regard  ^Ir.  Home’s  book,  supposing  it  to 
bo  truthtul — which,  in  the  main,  xve  really  see  no  reason  at  all 
to  doubt,  in  so  tar  as  he  is  concerned — as  a  ]diilosophical 
treatise.  Its  j>lace  on  the  book-shelf  is  by  the  side  of  the 
*  Soero.ss  of  Prevorst.’  We,  })erhaps,  should  scarcely  be  disposed 
to  assign  him  the  place  accorded  by^  ^Ir.  Howitt,  who  regards 
him  as  a  very  apostle  !  It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Home,  that  he 
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comes  troiii  America.  He  is,  liowever,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
anil  appears  to  be  respectable  in  all  his  relationships  in  life, 
Mr.  Howitt  believes  his  mission  to  be  to  go  forth  ami  do  the 
preliminary  work  of  restoring  faith  by  the  performance  of  out¬ 
ward  marvels.  By  birth  he  is  connected  witli  the  Hornes  of 
Scotland.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his  life,  he  informs  us,  ho 
has  been  the  subject  of  spiritual  visitations,  and  was  very  early 
turned  out  ot  doors  for  his  alleged  ac(|uaintance  with  ghosts. 
In  his  first  years  he  was  a  f'ongregationalist,  and  when  his 
aunt  sent  lor  three  ministers  to  exorcise  the  devil  from  him — 


Congregatioiialist,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan — the  f\)ngregationalist 
alone  would  not  enter  into  the  subject,  saying,  ‘  He  saw  no 
reason  why  a  pure-minded  boy  should  be  persecuted  for  what 
he  was  not  responsible  to  ])revent  or  cause.’  We  must  regard 
his  volume  as  to  us  more  curious  than  pleasant.  So  far  as  we 
have  read  it,  we  have  not  felt  any  absorbing  interest  in  it ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  illustrate,  we  think,  th(‘  permea¬ 
tion  of  natural  phenomena  by  supernatural  forces  and  laws; 
illustrating,  alst),  that  the  author — which  is  th<‘  really  inUa-esting 
])art  of  the  matter — has  himself  some  remarkable  and  diseased 
idiosyncracy  of  body,  rendering  him,  without  any  necessity  of 
falling  upon  the  idea  of  collusi<m,  as,  if  we  may  so  define  him,  a 
kind  of  sj)iritual  battery.  He  has  successfully  impos(Ml,  if  he 
has  imposed,  u])on  the  highest  courts  of  Europe,  ’fhe  Emju'ror 
of  Kussia,  the  Emperor  of  France,  th(‘  King  of  Holland — by  all 
these  princes,  and  by  oth(*rs,  he  has  becai  (‘iitertained  as  a 
guest,  and  without  falling  uj)on  the  insolenc(‘  of  a  charge;  of 
deceit,  which  really  would  be  itsc'lf  almost  miracubuis  in  an  age; 
like  this,  of  the  hardest  scepticism  to  spiritual,  and  the  most 
enslaved  belief  in  natural,  laws  ;  may  we*  not  charitably  .suppose 
that  he  is  thus  ])ointing  to  the  more  occult,  but  not  le*ss  certain, 
indications  of  the  life  abounding  and  ove'rtlowing  behinel  the 
veil  ?  And  certainly  those  who  so  pt'tidantly  and  persistently 
deny  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Home,  to  be  consistent,  should  deal  in 
the  .same  manner  with  more  eminent  men.  What  are  we  to  .say 
of  Lutiier’s  con.stant  intercourse  with  the  devil  ?  his  ])erj»(;tual 
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environment  by  vi.sionsand  spiritual  thing.s — not  only  himselt,  but 
his  household  ?  His  good  wife  Catherine  had  her  visions  as  well 
as  he,  though  Mr.  Howitt  strangely  nu.s(iuotes  soim*  yiarticulars, 
and  has  especially  turned  his  letter  to  the  Chancellor  Bruck,^in 
which  he  recites  the  vi.sion  ot  the  ‘  llaiid»ow  and  the  (d<md* 
into  a  real  vi.sion.  The  scorn  and  utter  cont(‘mpt  with  which 
Mr.  Home  is  treated  would  ri.se  to  mad  virulence  and  vohe- 
mence  did  we  hear  any  one  in  our  day  .s]»eaking  as  Luther 
spoke.  The  poor,  vexisl,  gK)rious,  spiritual  Titan,  saw  devils  in 
everything,  and  was  lighting  with  them  everywhere.  Ludi- 
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crous  and  contemptible  indeed  it  would  seem  to  the  nature* 
lovers  and  worshippers.  ‘  Many  devils/  said  he,  ‘  are  in 
woods,  waters,  and  wildernesses,  in  dark  poolly  places,  ready  to 
hurt  and  prejudice  people.’  He  saw  devils  in  the  thick  black 
clouds,  the  hail,  the  lightnings,  and  the  thunderings.  ‘  When 
these  things  happen,'  said  he,  ‘  the  philosophers  say  it  is 
natural,  ami  tiscribe  it  to  the  ])lanets  ;  but  I  see  the  devil 
putting  out  his  cheeks  against  the  light,  but  the  good  Lord 
Christ  gave  him  a  blow  upon  his  inflated  cheek,  and  still  combats 
him  vigorously,  and  will  to  tlu‘  end  of  things/  One  day  when 
there  was  a  stoim  abroad,  ‘Hark!'  said  he,  ‘  how  the  devil  is 
putting  and  blowing  ;  it  is  the  devil  who  does  this;  the  winds 
are  good  or  bad  spirits.’  Often  he  seemed  to  be  pcTsonally  near 
to  the  arch  I'liemy,  sometimes  in  noises  and  sometimes  in  visions. 
What  shall  we  make  of  this  ?  Certainly  we  may  make  this  of  it 
— that  if  Luther  were  honest,  Mr.  Home  may  b(‘  so  too.  In 
that  age,  of  course',  wo  know  it  will  bo  said  tho  supe'rstitions  of 
the  world  ami  (»f  the  Church  were  manifold.  But  has  Protes¬ 
tantism  reached  a  ]H‘rfbct  state'  of  health  in  entiix'ly  ignoring  all 
those?  Have  wo  not  reached  another  state  of  disease?  and 
whereas  our  fathers  in  tho.se  ancient  ages  beheld  evi'rvthing  as 
ghostly  and  weird,  have  we  improved  by  beholding  nothing 
ghostly  or  spiritual  ?  Certainly,  again,  those  who  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  locu.st  may  sometimes  come  to  Hyde  Park,  find 
them.selves  in  good  company  with  Melancthon,  with  AVishart, 
with  Knox  and  Latinu'r,  with  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  with  Brs. 
Watts  and  I huldridge,  with  Robert  Barclay  and  John  AVesley, 
with  Whitfield  and  l)r.  John.son,  and  Robert  Southey,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  be.sides  ;  with  ]K‘rhaps  all  the  wise  and  (piiet,  who — while 
they  desire  n(>  iinnu'diate  manifestations  to  themselves,  avail 
themsi'lves  of  all  tln'  strength  and  intelligence  nature  can  give, 
but  feel  that  behind  the  veil  of  nature  there  is  a  mystery  of  life 
and  not  of  death — humbly  sus]iend  their  judgment  as  to  how 
such  things  can  be;  but,  with  Br.  AVatt.s,  believe,  that  in  the 
midst  of  much  mistake,  and  perha])s  imposition,  it  is  impossible 
all  the  stories  in  Glanville  or  in  Baxter  can  be  altogether  un¬ 
founded  ;  for  the  ipiieter  the  heart  is  the  shrewder  the  eye  is, 
and  there  is  a  prescience  deeper  than  that  which  sees  into 
fossils  and  .stones,  or  even  into  laws  and  modes  of  being ;  and 
we  regard  him  as  a  true  benefactor  to  our  race  who,  by  plac¬ 
ing  existence  in  the  full  light  of  the  spiritual  worhl,  ]>iaces  it 
also  beneath  the  range  of  the  highe.st  order  of  motive.s.  It  was 
quite  to  be  expecteil  that  an  age  like  our.s,  rife  in  transcenden- 
tali.sm,  should  produce  a  faith  in  higher  forms  and  principles 
tlian  those  acknowledged  by  cold,  lifeless  sen.sationalism.  Pro- 
testanti.sni,  in  its  reaction  against  Papal  imposture,  has  travelled 
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a  httlo  too  tar,  ami  lias  in  some  inimls  sul.stitiitcil  siiniilo  Sad- 
dnceoisin  ;  ami  our  teeliiio-  ami  ,l,va,l  is,  that  iu  inanv  of  our 
cliurclios,  ami  ainonyst  iiiaiiy  of  our  toacluTs,  that  faith  ami 
doctrine  is  simply  taught  which  i.elievos  ami  sc.>s  uo  amml 
ami  no  sjurit,  and  no  resurivctiou.  Wo  are  far  enough  too’ 
from  sii^iosing  that  spiritual  existences  are  to  he  constantlv 
seen  with  the  eye  of  sense,  as  interposing  and  mohlling 
with  human  aflairs;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  we  would  net  have 
it  supposed  that  It  IS  essential  to  a  sound  and  healthy  faith 
111  (.hristiamtv,  that  they  occnjiy  a  region  altogether  distant  and 
imsympathetic  with  ours,  that  they  have  no  interest  in  onr 
atlairs,  or  that  to  ns  they  cease  to  exist,  and  thcivfore  we  are 
glad  ot  anything  that  meets  the  suhjeet  of  the  supernatural, 
aii(l  keeps  it  jnNako  as  a  faith  in  the  iniial  and  in  the  Chnreh. 

\\o  trust  that  none  of*  onr  readiM-s  will  nndi'istand  ns’ as 
endorsinir  tlie  m, nces  of  niodiTn  spiritn.ilism,  rven  as  in  any 
special  sense  heconiin^ir  the  champions  of  Mr.  Iham-^s  hook  Wo 
should  scarcely  have  devoted  th(‘  space  to  this  article  Imt  for 
tlie  very  obvious  nnhtirness  in  every  review  of  the  hook  W(‘  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  rcMding*.  Tlu're  are  jileiitv  of  Wi‘ak  points 
too,  and  espcrially  if  it  he  in  this  case,  as  the  Siffnrtlutf  llcclcir 
lias  asserted  with  reference  to  tlu'  Archiinago  of  siurit ualisni 
‘  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  triith.^  Tliat  is  a  law  that  does  not  in- 
Vjiriahly  hold  good.  Vaccination  and  the  steam-engine  weiv 
alike  greetcnl  with  sliowers  ot  ridicule;  the  tencing-otf  diseasi' 
hy  the  matter  from  a  cow,  and  t]u‘  moving  vast  ships  through 
^le  water  without  oars  or  sails,  seem(‘d  tine  snhj(‘cts  tor  ridicule. 
TJiere  is  plenty  ()f  scope  for  ridicule,  too,  in  this  gh(»stly  hnsiness, 
tind  the  hnitation  ot  Mr.  Iloim*;  the  spectacle  ot  a  man  swim¬ 
ming  about  in  an  unearthly  fashion  in  the  middle  ot  th(‘  room, 
and  fair  ghostly  arms,  and  wreaths,  and  music  plav(‘d  hv  invisihh! 
fingers,  and  echoing  cracks  and  raps  on  the  walls  and  beneath 
the  tables,  and  messages  from  dead  truaids,  nicl  handwriting 
stamped  by  invisible  ])resences— all  this,  no  doubt,  is  very  fnnii)’ 
and  fair  game  it  seems  for  ridicnl(‘.  For  onr  own  part,  we  liavi*  leit 
oti‘  wondering  at  anything;  nor  is  there  much’ that  really  strikes 
us  as  m()re  marvellous,  witli  our  notions  ot  what  the  spiritual  world 
is,  in  this  tlian  in  the  illusions  ot  a  st(*reoscope,  or  the  likeness  we 
carry  in  onr  pocket  painted  by  the  light,  or  th(‘  message  W(‘  send 
five  liundred  mihvs  distant  by  the  lingers  of  the  liglitiimg.  Some, 
perhaps,  might  say  that  we  have  touclied  so  extreme  a  point  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature,- that  we  hav(‘  reached  the  lowest  stair  of 
tiie^  kingdom  ot  spirit.  lM)r  ourselvc'Sj  wr  ari*  not  ])articular!y 
cuiious  Jiboiit  it  ;  with  all  the  dnrknes.s  we  sh.'ire  in  common 
^^it}l  oin  ra('(*  about  the  myst(‘ry  ot  both  worlds,  we  ncv’cr  rc’g.'ird 
ourselves  as  sepjirated  far  from  tlie  sphere  of  s[)iril,  and  whil«‘ 
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\v»‘  have  no  desire  to  lift  the  curtain  till  it  shall  be  lifted  for  us 
hv  God’s  cheerful  angel  of  death,  we  j)ut  in  a  j)lea  against  the 
sceptical  view  of  the  nature  of  man.  There  may  be  much  in 
manifestations  like  those  of  which  we  read  to  provoke  a  sneer, 
hut  even  the  ludicrous  as{x*cts,  as  they  strike  us,  may  be  only 
the  sweep  and  eddy  of  spiritual  forces.  Many  things  in  mnbryo 
look  grotescpu*,  whicli  completed  and  clothed  look  divine,  and 
we  do  not  h(‘sitate  to  include  ourselves  among  the  number  of 
those  who  at  present  prc*fer  waiting  to  dogmatising. 


VI. 

KlllKUS’  KSSAVS." 

ASSI’IvKDLY  W(‘  may  givt‘  to  Mr.  Kirkus  the  })raise  of  con- 

sid(‘rahle  courage  ;  he  lias  uttenal  in  this  volum(‘  things  j 

whieh  will  h(‘  reganh'd  as  unmistakably  hmvtical,  and  it  ought  | 

‘  conceded  to  such  a  man  that  while  the  orthodox  lose 
nothing  by  tlie  publication  of  their  orthodoxy,  the  lu'retical  have 
nothing  to  gain,  and  (‘verytliing  to  lose,  by  th(‘  publication  of 
ilc'ir  littl  ‘  nniital  disturbances;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
pity  ’tis  that  nowadays  whenever  a  man’s  internal  village  is  in 
an  uproar,  he  should  feel  tlie  burd(*n  laid  upon  him  of  rushing 
into  a  loud  public  spoc'ch,  or  ])ublic  prinl,  to  proclaim,  as  far  as 
his  voice  <»r  jxai  can  rt*ach,  the  circumstance.  ^Ir.  Ivirkus.  is 
a  cultivated  and  thoughtful  man,  but  he  has  been  scarcely 
faithi*ul  to  the  princij»les  (»f  bis  own  culture  ;  he  conceives  him- 
M‘lt  to  be  much  widm*  than  in  n‘ality  he  is,  iu  fact,  his  views  arc 
singularly  wanting  iu  breadth  ;  they  have  not  largeness  and 
gras})  :  h«  nct‘  he  is  much  more  ha|)|)V  when  he  is  |)ulling  some 
littl  sin  by  tla*  nose,  or  }>ointing  to  some  flaw  })ossible  or  actual,  I 

either  in  a,  great  character  or  a  great  systcau,  than  when  attem})t- 
ing  to  com])rehend  or  to  ex})ound  that  which  is  really  worthy  of 
(‘omprehension  or  ex}>osition.  Thus  we  admire  his  ha})py  little 
characterization  of  tlu'  Plymouth  Brethren  : — 

‘  Out  of  the  Ik-tablishccl  Church,  evangelicalism  ”  attains  its  perfect 
ilovelopmoi  t  among  the  I'lyinouth  Brethren.  Among  these  amiable 
sectaries,  on  '  inan  or  woman  is  as  able  to  expouml  bis  or  her  little 
dog's-eared  Testament  as  any  other  eoiild  be.  Mdien  the  Holy 
(*liost  is  given  to  everybody  in  just  the  same  way,  and  for  just  the 
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same  purposes,  when  in  fact  every  member  of  the  body  has  been 
turned  into  a  tongue,  it  is  (juite  plain  that  there  is  no  room  for  a 
clergy.  Therefore  tlie  Plymouth  J^rethren  have  no  clergy.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  through  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  some  dear 
brethren  are  dearer  and  sweeter  than  the  rest;  but  they  are  not 
“  ministers  ” — they  stand  on  the  same  level  with  those  wlioni  they 
humbly  endeavour  to  edify.  And  almost  every  Dissenting  sect, 
excepting  perhaps  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  has  been  annoyed  and 
brought  into  confusion  by  the  Plymouth  brethren ;  whoso  vocation 
seems  to  be  not  to  convert  the  world,  but  to  convert  the  converted. 
They  do  not  go  into  highways  and  hedges,  to  compel  men  to  come 
in  to  the  feast  of  the  Gospel ;  but  they  hire  a  room  opposite  some 
church  or  chapel,  and  paint  up  on  a  board  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  will  be  preached  there,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
benighted  Christians  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  tlio  perfection  of 
anarchy.’ 

At  the  Slime  time,  we  regard  the  paper  in  wliich  this  occurs,  on 
‘  Kvangelicalism,’  as  singularly  one-sided  and  unfair.  Ho  has 
also  thrown  away  an  admirahle  o})p()rtunitv  for  a  clear  statement 
and  analysis  of  the  theory  and  ilevelopnu'iit  of  Evangelicalism. 
Evangelical  has  come  to  he  a  term  almost  as  nauseous  to. us  as 
to  Mr.  Kirkus.  There  are,  no  douht,  features  in  its  modern 
manifestation  essentially  repulsive,  and  the  cool  audacity  with 
which  the  Evangelical  party,  so  called,  esjiecially  of  the  Church 
of  England,  appropriates  to  itself  all  the  blessings  and  mc*rits  of 
salvation  and  of  Church  ordinances  is  ludicrous  enough,  hut  the 
Essay  of  Mr.  ivirkus  is  singularly  warped,  as  a  statement  of  what 
Evangelicalism  is,  while  1k‘  has  given  to  it  the  furtlu'r  merit  of 
an  utter  hatred  of  all  those  doctrines,  which  in  the  literal  and 
larger  sense,  are  Evangelical.  Surely  a  paragraph  like  this, 
^Ir.  Kirkus  must  know  to  he  wholly  heside  his  ex])erience  of 
puhlished  Evangelical  doctrine  : — 

‘  But  there  is  no  room  iu  “  evangelicalism  ”  for  an  over  developing 
humanity.  The  whole  past,  outside  of  J  udaism,  is  condemned  by 
that  gloomy  system  as  lacking  the  condition  of  saving  faith.  Tho 
whole  future  is  bounded  by  the  “  evangelicar’  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  utmost  possiblity  for  humanity  is  that  it  should  become 
“  evangelical !  ”  This  therefore  is  tho  aim  of  all  “  evangelical  ”  mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  have,  in  their  own  judgment,  everything  to  give, 
nothing  to  receive.  They  go  not  to  fullil  but  to  destroy.  They  do 
not  recognise  that  tho  lieathen  have  been  ignorantly  worshipping 
Him  whom  they  themselves  declare.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  as 
even  possible  that  Indian  and  Chinese  philosophy  and  civilization  may 
be  able  to  add  some  valuable  elements  to  Eurojiean  ])hilo3ophy  and 
civilization,  though  these  include  Christianity.  Their  heart  is  not 
only  stirred  within  them  when  they  see  cities  wholly  given  to 
idolatry,  but  they  are  unable  to  perceive  in  this  a  Divine  purpose, 
the  patient  education  of  men  by  God.  They  little  dream  that  God 
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“  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of 
men’s  habitations,  that  theij  should  seek  the  Lord''  who  is  not  lar 
from  every  one  of  them.  For  “evangelicalism  ”  there  is  no  human 
race,  no  “  one  body  and  members  in  particular.”  Of  humanity^  it 
can  only  despair.* 

The  temper  of  Mr.  Kirkus’  mind  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  put 
liimsidf  u})ou  bad  terms  with  any  particular  matter  at  which  he 
intends  to  look.  We  conceive  him  as  saying,  ‘  There  is  sure  to 
be  something  here  w  ith  w  Inch  I  can  (juarrel  and  disagree ;  wdiat 
is  it  V  A  temper  of  mind  this  always  unhealthy,  and  admirably 
fitted  for  bringing  a  man  actpiainted  with  a  good  many  false¬ 
hoods  ;  scarcely  that  which  wall  do  the  more  important  thing 
for  him — make  him  accpiainted  wdth  the  greater  truths  ;  thus 
his  treatment  of  Dr.  Watts  w'e  must  hold  to  be  highly  disin¬ 
genuous.  He  implies  that  ‘  most  of  Dr.  Watts’s  hymns  are 
doggerel/  and  we  regard  his  citations  as  fairly  rendered  as 
W’ould  be  a  ]mgo  of  selections  from  the  conceits  of  the  ‘Comedy 
of  Krrors*  tor  the  |)urpose  of  illustrating  and  traducing  the 
genius  of  Shakspi'are,  or  a  selection  from  Milton’s  ‘  Para i>h rases 
of  t hi' Psalms  ’  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  as  impoverished 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’  We  ilo  not  in¬ 
tend,  thi'refore,  io  charge  upon  Mr.  Kirkus  untruthfulness.  A 
man  who  cotild  dare  to  publish,  as  he  has  dared,  is  not  likely  to 
ileserve  that  implication,  although  it  is  very  possible  to  fall  into 
it  unconsciously  ;  and  if  Mr.  Kirkus  does  so,  it  arises  from  that 
per]>etual  <]uerulousni‘ss  of  tem|H‘r  w’hich  prompts  him  rather 
to  feel  and  manipulate  the  little  errors  and  shortcomings  ot 
men  than  reverently  to  r(‘gard  their  truth  and  their  greatness. 
We  say  these  things  with  a  considerable  measure  of  regret,  luid 
should  have  betai  iiu'lined  to  have  expressed  oursc'lves  more 
reticently  ;  but  Mr.  Kirkus  will  remember  that  he  himself  guides 
the  way  to  a  rather  severe  handling  of  thosi'  from  w  hom  we 
dider.  His  modi'  of  dealing  w’ith  ]>reaching  and  preachers  is  not 
generous  ;  it  is  not  even  just ;  yet  he  is  a  preacher  himselt,  and 
to  a  great  many,  in  whose  warm  affections  he  lives,  a  very 
acceptable  one.  Why  must  he  believe  that  all  preachers,  to  be 
honest  and  true,  should  follow'  his  type  ?  We  confess  that  ^ye 
are  ourselves  utterly  wearied  with  the  comparisons  indulged  in 
by  many  writers  like  Mr.  Kirkus,  of  the  wide  distinction  between 
the  impoverished  preaching  of  the  ]>resent  age  and  the  wealth 
and  fulness  of  preceding  ages.  Here  is  a  ])aragraph.  Alter 
expre^ising  a  conviction  that  ])reaching  is  as  useless  ‘as  the  old 
i>llice  for  the  consecration  of  cramp-rings,*  and  describing  the 
sermons  in  the  ‘  Penny  Pulpit’  in  the  language  of  the  fool  to  the 
discrowned  Lear,  ‘  Pd  rather  be  any  kind  of  thing  than  a  tool, 
and  yet  I  wrould  not  be  thee,  nuncle.  Pm  a  fool,  thou’rt  nothing 
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—this  is  the  way  Mr.  Kirkiis  settles  pew  and  pulpit — he  then 
proceeds  to  the  following  pleasant  and  ainiahle  paragrajdi  : — 

*  Average  preachers,  and  preachers  below  the  average,  are  to  their 
IfU’  friends  a  very  difficult  and  amusing  problem.  At  home^  they  are 
often  really  pleasant  companions,  witty,  well-informed,  not  by  any 
means  tools,  nor  densely  ignorant  of  the  commonest  experiences  of 
life.  Ihit  the  laity  complain  that  they  no  sooner  put  on  the  gown^ 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  magical  etfects  of  the  pulpit,  than  their 
whole  nature  is  suddenly  revolutionized.  They  become  the  slowest 
and  stupidest  of  human  beings.  They  talk  about  life  as  if  they  had 
never  been  outside  the  nursery.  They  vainly  imagine,  or  seem  to 
imagine,  that  people  in  church  will  be  deeply  interested  in  platitudes 
which  they  would  blush  to  utter  at  their  own  dining-tables.  The 
subjects  about  which  they  discourse,  and  their  numner  of  dealing 
with  them,  are  alike  remote  from  common  life.’ 


It  is  very  well  to  cry  u])  the  ebujuencc'  of  Latimer,  as  Mr. 
Kirkus  does — naturally  and  excelhaitiy  wtdl  ;  but  wt*  think  ho 
might  have  inngnitii*d  his  office*  in  the  recolhrtion  that  tin*  pidpit 
of  our  time  has  such  foolx  ns  Ibdx'rtson,  of  IJrighton,  ami 
Fred(‘rick  Mauric(‘,  and  t’ainl,  and  (luthrii*,  and  Ward  Leecher, 
and  Punshon,  and  (h'orge  Lawson,  and  Hinney,  find  Samuel 
Martin,  ami  flaunts  ^lartineau,  and  Stowed  I’rown,  and  Spur¬ 
geon,  and  Thomas  Jones,  and  a  thousand  besides.  Surrounded 
every  Sabbath  and  during  the  week  by  thousand.s  of  minds, 
influenced  by  them,  and  wrought  upon  for  time  and  eternity; 
these  all  belong  to  ^Ir.  Kirkus’  order  of  ‘fools.’  So  far  from 
yielding  to  the  pleasant  charg(‘s  endlessly  ]>referred  by  our 
writer,  coincidently  with  Saturday  revi(‘wers,  and  such  bad  fish, 
we  believe  the  judpit  was  never  a  mightier  battery  than  it  is 
now  for  good,  and  never  so  crowih'd  with  really  ])Owerfnl  men. 
Mr.  Kirkus  himself  is  also  om*  of  these  ‘  fools.’  We  have  no 
doubt  that,  posse.ssed  as  he  is  of  too  fastidious  and  finical  a 
spirit,  ho  fronts  the  duties  of  his  mini.‘'try  with  a  conscienct^ 
equal  to  that  of  any  one  of  his  brethren.  Tin*  gravest  charge 
he  brings  against  preachers  is,  that  they  dare  not  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  about  the  canon  of  Scripture*,  the  atonement, 
and  the  future  state  ;  and  that  ‘tlK*v  dare  not  examine  for  them- 
selves  the  foundation  of  truths  they  are  called  upon  pri*ach. 
Our  ex])erience  is  a  very  different  one.  Our  circle  of  ministerial 
acquaintance  is  tolerably  large,  and  we  know  few  who  have  not 
most  painfully  interrogated  for  themselves.  He  is  a  most  (piar- 
relsoine  and  uncomfortable  brother,  this  writer.  Hut  there,  wc 
weary  of  fault-finding,  and  especially  of  .a  man  of  whom  wo 
would  wish  to  speak  admiringly  and  affectionately.  The  volume 
is  not  filled  with  such  matters  as  those  to  which  w’e  have  baken 
exception.  Pity  that  the  author  thought  it  necessaiy  to  include 
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these  tilings  amongst  his  essays.  He  is  fond  of  glancing  into  the 
heart  uf  literary  things  and  matters;  and  although  he  denounces 
the  ‘  dishonesty  of  cowardice  and  reticence’  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  seems  strangely  attracted  to  the  exposition  to  contempt 
of  ‘pulpit  fortune-tellers,’  like  Dr.  Cumming,  whom  this  hook 
utterly  ex])Ugnates  and  destroys,  and  routs  from  the  faci‘  of  the 
earth,  we  had  rather  he  had  occupied  the  volume  with  such 
essays  as  the  beautiful  one  on  ‘True  Womanliness;’  in  reading 
which,  however,  we  should  again  be  likely  to  take  up  a  dispute 
with  the  author.  Vet  in  this  essay  we  think  we  see  the  jiroper 
province  and  work  of  the  w'riter.  There  is  a  quiet,  gentle, 
teachful,  and  pleasant  insight  and  outsight  about  the  ])a})er. 
There  b(‘ing  nothing  very  especially  exciting  the  irritability  of 
the  author,  he  writes  on  in  a  happy  vein,  first  depicting  the 
ditfeivnce  between  the  woman  of  the  old  Athenic  and  the 
inodmn  Christian  world,  and  then  through  woman  in  tlie 
C’hristian  state  n'aching  out  beyond  the  sad  im])(‘rf(‘Ctions  of  our 
social  life*  to  the  ideal  which  woman  may,  as  wife  and  mother, 
hope  to  attain,  ’flu*  remarks  on  the  ideal  woman  are  very 
bi'antiful,  and  very  beautifid  espcaually  the  remark,  that  ‘the 
honour  of  virginity  is  not  easily  separated  from  the  honour  of 
the  wife  and  the  mother.’ 

We  hav(‘  (pioted  several  passages  in  condemnation,  it  is  but 
fair  W(‘  (juote  a  passage  in  praise  : — 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  TRUE  MINDS. 

‘  Still,  little  as  it  may  he  recognised,  the  sin  against  freedom,  na¬ 
ture,  truth,  conliding  allection,  always  punishes  itself.  ■Men  who 
have  been  taught  that  they  may  never  act  easily  and  frankly  towards 
a  lady  without  the  suspicion  t)f  w'rong  intentions,  or  the  stigma  of 
clfeminacy  and  oddness,  will  never  make  good  husbands,  d'hey  are 
males,  not  men.  They  dislike,  or  at  least  half  contemptuously  tole¬ 
rate,  all  that  is  graceful  and  womanly  even  in  their  own  wives,  d'hey 
care  for  nothing  but  business  and  politics,  or,  at  any  rate,  they 
assume  that  their  wives  cannot  have  an  opinion  worth  listening  to  on 
any  subject  which  absorbs  their  own  attention.  tSuch  notions,  in 
their  complete  extravagance  and  fullest  expression,  may  be  heard 
from  miserable  puppies,  who  are  scarcely  worthy  to  cut  the  leaves  of 
the  books  their  sisters  read,  or  mend  the  pens  with  which  they  write. 
A  man  will  never  bo  haj)py  if  his  wife  suspects  him ;  a  woman  w  ill 
never  be  hapjiy  if  her  husband  despises  her.  They  cannot  be  truly 
bnppy,  only  not  wwhapjn',  if  their  lives  move  in  totally  dilferent  pur¬ 
suits,  and  have  no  point  of  union ;  if  business,  politics,  literature, 
are  a  mere  mvstcrv  to  the  w’omau  ;  if  house,  children,  servants,  are 
little  better  than  a  bore  to  the  man. 

‘  Yet,  while  many  marriages  are  dissolved  by  vice,  embittered  by 
cruelty,  or  tlattened  into  the  dullest  tameness  by  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  poverty  which  can  never  suilice  for  their  demands,  there 
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may  be  much  less  unhappiness  even  in  very  unhivourable  circiim- 
Btances  than  would  be  believed  witlioiit  experience.  lt‘  iiusbands 
and  wives  will  refuse  to  hinder  when  they  cannot  help,  if  they  will 
abstain  from  emptying  the  hearts  and  homes  they  cannot  wholly  fill, 
if  they  will  do  their  duties  and  cease  their  vexatious  exactions,  if 
they  will  cast  away  all  suspioioii  and  jealousy,  they  may  be  happy 
with  a  happiness  which  will  grow  day  by  day.  Confidence  will  jus¬ 
tify  itself,  it  will  even  produce  the  virtues  which  it  assumes  to  exist 
already.  Liberty  will  ensure  loyalty,  and  be  the  mother  of  pure  ailec- 
tion.  The  punctual  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duties  will  create  the 
feeling  out  of  which  it  ought  to  How.  F riends  and  friendly  intercourse 
will  make  up  for  defects  which  it  is  too  late  to  remedy,  and  which  will 
soon  become  unobserved  ;  and  the  work  for  which  each  is  best  titted 
will  be  an  infallible  cure  for  discontent,  ^lany  have  thus  lived  happy 
lives  who  were  far  from  being  wholly  suitable  to  each  other,  but 
they  had  wisdom  to  perceive  how'  not  to  be  wholly  unsuitable.  Still 
there  is  an  ideal  of  matrimony,  only  by  remembering  which  tlu*  rt*al 
can  be  hallowed  and  ennobled.  Each  should  be  the  complement  of 
the  other.  There  should  be  a  periect  sympathy  and  trust ;  and  each 
should  find  in  the  other  that  mystic  charm  which  marks  out  the  one 
as  for  the  other— among  all  good  the  best,  among  all  beautiful  the 
fairest  and  loveliest.  There  is  even  a  merciful  deceilfulness  in  genuine 
love,  a  willingness  to  be  deluded,  a  mere  blindness,  which  can  see  no 
faults,  and  cannot  help  exaggerating  all  the  merits  of  the  beloved. 
AVithin  due  limits,  not  over  narrow,  who  would  have  this  changed  ? 
Lovers,  married  or  unmarried,  glorify  each  other  with  all  their  own 
ideals  of  perfect  beauty  and  goodness,  and  when  they  are  fairly 
matched,  this  is  not  so  untrue  as  at  tirst  sight  it  appears.  For  they 
both  possess  the  germs  and  rudiments  of  all  the  ])erfeelion  tlu'y  can 
imagine  or  desire  ;  and  true  heroism  is  only  manifested  and  not 
created  by  the  circumstances  which  bring  it  to  light.  A^irtiu's  are 
not  great,  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  sphere  in  which  they 
have  to  work.  Unselfishness,  courage,  fidelity,  the  love  of  truth,  are 
to  be  found  in  all  ranks  of  life.  The  poor  curate  who  will  not  flatter 
or  lie  to  change  forty  pounds  a-ycar  to  sixty,  is  as  brave  as  if  for 
similar  reasons  he  had  refused  a  bishopric;  the  little  shoj)keeper 
who  would  rather  be  poor  than  tricky  and  dishonest  is  a  true  hero  : 
and  the  xvife  who  will  cling  to  him  unrepiningly  in  his  poverty,  and 
help  him  to  maintain  the  glorious  fight  with  temptation,  is  surely 
as  honourable  as  the  most  illustrious  Koman  matron.  Nor  is  it 
other  than  fitting  that  they  should  admire  each  other  with  a  holy 
pride,  and  heartily  believe  in  each  other’s  nobleness.’ 

The  man  who  can  write  tlms  and  think  thus  is  iK)t  to  be 
lightly  esteemed.  The  other  pajx'rs  of  the  volume  wx*  must 
leave.  Before  doing  so,  however,  as  we  perceive  the  author  is 
receiving  smart  condemnation  for  bis  ]mblication  in  many  fpiar- 
ters,  and  as  the  volume  is  likely  to  be  interesting  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  will  sav,  let  all  readers  be  honest  with  it.  If 
Mr.  Kirkus  receive  laslms  shar])  and  heavy  from  whips  not  made 
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ol  sruall  cordsy  one  must  su])])ose  that  he  expected  them,  or  he 
never  would  liave  puhlished  Ids  volume.  When  a  writer  ]mts 
himself  in  boxing  attitude,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  other  writers 
take  up  the  gloves.  And  he  is  in  an  anomalous  })osition.  He 
regrets  his  position  as  a  Dissenter,  which  cuts  him  off  from  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  rommoii  Pmyer.  He  cannot  enter  the 
Establishment,  yet  ]>robably  lie  is,  as  a  public  teacher,  very  near 
to  the  contro  of  Hr.  Haurice ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  charges  with 
impudent  dishonesty  the  critics  who  in  their  strictures  declare 
they  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  books,  let 
us  say  to  him  what  a  service  he  would  have  rendered  had  he 
assisteil  us  to  understand  them.  We  confess  (Hirselves  to  lie 
amongst  the  number  of  those  who  have  no  sym})athy  witli  what 
w<‘  supjiose  ar(‘  the  views  of  -\lr.  Maurice;  but  Mr.  Kirkus 
kimws  vrn'v  well  that  all  the  views  of  that  influential  writer  are 


j»n‘>iMitod  thrmigh  such  a  golden  haze  of  mystical,  iliogical,  in- 
detiMininate,  and  unsystematized  exjiression,  that  a  (*ritic  may 
yet  itn'itov  and  <loubt  all  the  time  whether  he  have  his  eel 
without  (‘xposing  himself  to  such  very  severe  scorn  as  that  which 
Mr.  Kirkus  indulg\‘s.  P>ut  again  we  say,  let  each  reader  bo  just. 
W(‘  have  iiujilied  that  there  is  a  shrill,  virago  kind  of  tone  in  the 
book  which  will,  in  many  estimations,  carry  more  apparent  than 
real  bitterness  and  hostility.  Many  a  Lancashire  wife  asks  you 
in  to  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  bit  of  sup]>er,  in  as  amiable  a  voice  and 
manner  as  if  sh(‘  rather  were  for  kicking  you  out  of  doors  ;  but 
lier  will  is  none  the  less  good  towards  you  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  her 
downright  Anglican  or  N(U-se  blood  and  temperament  ;  slio 
bles.st's  vou  in  the  same  accent  with  which  others  curse  vou. 
And  the  volume  before  us  might  have  been  valuable  Init  that 
the  author  has,  in  the  first  place,  cho.sen  to  express  himself  in 
terms  of  shrill  harshness,  and,  in  the  next,  has  taken  upon  him¬ 
self,  W('  believe,  to  descant  upon  some  matters  which  we  do  not 


think  he  sees  very  clearly,  and  demanding  philosophic  treat¬ 
ment,  in  veiy  unphilosophic  tem])er  and  tone.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  remembc*r  that  even  Evangelicalism  has  its  vices 
and  its  sins  ;  and  the  Church  of  the  present  day  is  not  draptd 
in  so  spotless  an  attire  that  no  crease  nor  soil  can  bo  seen  u]X)n 
the  vestment ;  and  those  of  us  who  arc  very  good,  ])erfectly 
.sound  in  the  faith,  having  coasted  all  the  shores  of  truth,  taken 
the  soundings  of  :ill  its  seius,  and  rested  and  anchored  in  all  its 
havens,  from  time  to  time — if  we  feel  that  over  our  shoulders 


too  is  thrown  at  the  end  of  our  voyagings  and  wanderings  even 
now  the  tine  linen,  clean  and  white,  showing  that  ice,  at  any 
mte,  have  the  righteousnes.s  of  the  saints,  we  shall  best  serve  the 
truth  we,  of  course,  have  found  by  meeting  Mr.  Kirkus’  assaults 
with  courtesv,  and  his  rather  rude  projectiles  of  .speech  witli 
temper. 


